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Arr. XXVI.—THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 
BY DR. J. R. BUCHANAN. 


Tue paramount questions of the present day concern the 
relation of man to man. That relation has heretofore 
been one of constant collision with a crushing of happi- 
ness and life. It has been affirmed, that such collision or 
antagonism is not a necessary or essential part of the plan 
of Nature, and that a proper arrangement of the relations 
of man to man, will put an end to this collision of interest 
and of feeling which gives rise to all the miseries of hu- 
man life. The possibility of doing this, is the great ques- 
tion of the age. It is the question, whether life shall al- , 
ways be a great battle-field, where the conquerors shall 
wield an almost unlimited power, and the victims shall 
experience, through life, every possible accumulation of 
sufferings and wrongs, up to death itself; whether, in the 
struggle for existence and enjoyment, the feebler class 
shall be gradually deprived of all the pleasures of life, 
and means of self-improvement, and shall be continually 
held in imminent danger of losing even the necessaries of 
life itself, while a more favored class, by means of fortune, 
accident or energy, not only escapes these evils, but wastes, 
in a profligate manner, the very means which are sufficient 
for the supply of all. It is a question, whether the fates of 
men shall be so unjust and unequal, as to present us one 
class with a hereditary right to the enjoyment of ease and 
power, and another class with no hereditary right but that 
of toil and want, degeneracy and death. 
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This question turns upon the law of the distribution of 
wealth. The distribution of the goods of life by the self. 
ish system—the system of competition and antagonism— 
ever has been, and ever must be, unequal and unjust. |r 
necessarily divides mankind into the two great classes of 
the powerful and the oppressed—-the rich, who are grow- 
ing richer; and the poor, who are growing poorer—the 
higher classes, who enjoy, in perfection, the rights of “ life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”; and the lower 
classes, with whom these rights are little more than nomi- 
nal, whose “ pursuit of happiness” is nothing more than a 
toilsome pursuit of bread, whose liberty is little more than 
the privilege of employing eight or ten hours of the twen- 
ty-four in sleep, eating, and relaxation from labor, or, in 
other words, the privilege of employing one or two hours 
in the twenty-four at their own discretion ; and whose right 
to life does not include any right to the means of life, and 
therefore is, in reality, nugatory. What right to life has 
the poor operative, whose daily bread has no security? 
who may, at any moment, be deprived of it by the caprice 
of an employer, or by the fluctuations of commerce ? 

The selfish system of society tends, therefore, continu- 
ally to the destruction of human rights and human happi- 
ness; it is a world-wide Maelstrom, in which justice and 
democracy are continually wrecked, and disappear, how- 
ever their pale phantoms may hover over the spot of their 
destruction. The construction of some other system of 
society than this, is the problem of the age. We need 
some system compatible with justice—some system which 
will not sacrifice the substance of republicanism, while 
preserving its forms; which will not involve, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the sacrifice of those who labor, and the 
isolation of all classes from each other. 

But the re-organization of ‘society requires not only a 
new method of distributing the proceeds of labor in a 
manner compatible with justice and with the good of all: 
it must comprehend another fundamental measure. There 
are immense interests involved in things which are not the 
product of human labor. The air, the sunshine, the water, 
and the earth, which man receives direct from God, and 
which are not the products of his own exertions, must be 
considered in any scheme of society; for they are the 
first necessaries of lite, and their distribution is one of the 
most important measures. 
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The lighter of these elements cannot be bound up and 
controlled by man. Sunshine distributes itself, by its own 
law of radiation, without respect to human enactments; 
air, too, goes alike freely to all; and water flows too 
abundantly to be the subject of any grievous monopoly ; 
but LAND, Which is not furnished in the boundless profusion 
of light, air and water, and which is easily circumscribed 
and held in possession—land is distributed, not as God dis- 
tributes the sunlight and the breeze, but by the avaricious 

assions of man, by the arbitrary decrees of government, 
and by the resistless power of brute force. 

That it should have been so distributed, is prima facie 
evidence that our land system is unjust. This great gift of 
the Creator—the earth, and all its treasures, present and 
prospective—should be received and managed by man, in 
aspirit far different from aught that we have seen. It 
should be received, not as a herd of hungry swine receive 
their daily supply of food, rushing pell-mell against each 
other, to get the largest possible share; but as an orga- 
nized assembly of wise men would receive a great and in- 
estimable fund of wealth confided to their charge for the 
benefit of posterity. It should be received, not with bru- 
tishness, but with manliness ; not with a fierce and hungry 
avarice, but with calm, profound thought, disinterested im- 
partiality, and a deep sense of responsibility. The nation 
should deliberate earnestly and long upon the question, to 
ascertain what justice demands, and how the universal 
prosperity may be the best promoted in the distribution of © 
its land. 

At this point we are met by the conservative, who re- 
plies that the land is already justly distributed ; that it is 
rightly owned, in fee simple, by those who have paid for 
it, and who have, therefore, an unquestionable title ; that 
land must be owned, in this manner, by individuals, to 
secure the proper rewards of industry, and encourage its 
cultivation or improvement; that any other system than 
this is utterly impracticable, and unsuited to the well-known 
laws of human nature; that the system of individual pro- 
prietorship has been carried out, with strict justice, in our 
country; and that great inequalities of possession are 
nothing more than the natural and proper consequences 
of the freedom of purchase and sale, and the various de- 
grees of energy, judgment and economy among men: in 
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short, that our whole land system is based upon the laws 
of Nature, upon necessity, and upon the principles of strict 
justice between man and man. Moreover, he affirms that 
any discussion of this question, or assault upon the exist- 
ing system, is Agrarian, and dangerous in its tendency; 
that it teaches men to disregard the sacred rights of pro- 
perty, and encourages the spirit of turbulence and robbery. 

There is no little plausibility in these suggestions of the 
conservative, and there are many conscientious men who 
will feel their force, and, regarding them as conclusive. 
will turn aside with scorn from the great land question, as 
a hobby of corrupt politicians and brawling demagogues 

But far differently will it appear to those who examine 
this matter thoroughly and fearlessly ; to those who exan- 
ine the land system to ascertain its justice—not merely 
legal justice, but true, absolute justice, in the fullest sense. 
Far differently will it appear to those who examine our 
land system as philanthropists, and inquire whether it is 
the one best calculated to promote the happiness of all. 
and insure the greatest amount of wealth and prosperity 
to the nation. 

It matters but little whether we take up this matter asa 
uestion of justice, or as a question of social happiness. 
here is but little difference in the two methods of con- 

sideration ; for universal justice involves necessarily a due 
regard to universal happiness; and, on the other hand, the 
highest schemes of philanthropy necessarily embrace the 
principles of universal justice, as the warm, living body 
embraces and contains its solid skeleton as the basis of its 
structure. We propose to discuss this subject by laying 
down certain fundamental propositions, which are either 
self-evident, or easily demonstrable, and tracing the legiti- 
mate deductions from these premises. 

1. The earth is an original gift of God to man, and, as 
such, belongs, of right, to the human race in general, and 
not to the individuals of the race, separately.* 

2. The exclusive proprietorship, in fee simple, of any 

given amount of land, by an individual, is an infraction 


* Practically, we might recognize a modification of this principle, in conse- 
quence of the division of the race hy geographical barriers, difference of lan- 
guage, &c.. which render it expedient to consider each nation as the lord of its 
own soil, Yet the proposition we have laid down must be considered the para- 
mount principle, to which the other must give way whenever practicable. 
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of the common rights of the race, unless a general con- 
sent has been given by the community to this monopoly. 

3. The rights of individual proprietorship are conse- 
quently factitious or conventional, and based, in reality, 
not upon governmental edict or immemorial usage, but 
upon the will of the people. 

4. Antecedent generations have not an unlimited power 
to prescribe the legislation of posterity. Each generation, 
therefore, has the right, in itself, to establish its own con- 
yentionalities, and re-create those institutions which de- 
pend upon its own consent for their legitimate existence. 

The first proposition is one of those self-evident truths 
which scarcely need to be enforced by illustration, and yet 
how entirely does it appear to have been overlooked in 
human legislation. The object of government seems to 
have been, in almost all cases, to abrogate or supersede 
this original right by a multitude of private monopolies, 
and so effectually to obliterate all traces of its existence, 
that mankind should forget their great primitive right to 
the soil, and become so habituated to monopoly as to con- 
sider any reference to their fundamental original right, an 
idle and profligate speculation. 

Yet this is a great truth, and one of the most important 
practical bearing; for it is at the foundation of society, 
law and government. It is a truth upon which we must 
act. Its tendency is eminently benevolent and just, and 
whenever men shall be ready to base their social institu-, 
tions upon this great fundamental truth, there will be the 
grandest and most beneficent revolution in government 
and society which has ever yet taken place. We propose 
to elucidate this assertion by taking our fundamental 
proposition, tracing its necessary consequences, showing 
how we are bound, in justice, to embody this principle, 
and what would be the glorious practical effects of thus 
going back to first principles, and rendering our govern- 
mental action just and true. 

If the principle be true, we are bound to act upon it. 
If it be true, obedience to this truth must be beneficial to 
man. With a clear and undimmed perception of its 
truth, we cannot hesitate about adopting it as the basis of 
action. But, crushed and buried, as this principle is, be- 
neath the false and artificial institutions of society, millions 
of the most enlightened portion of the human race pass 
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through life, suffering intensely from the effects of the 
present organization of society, without ever once sus- 
pecting the existence of their great fundamental and vio- 
lated right. 

Well do we remember when and where this great truth 
first became manifest to our own mind. Some twelve or 
thirteen summers had brought our youthful mind to that 
stage of progress in which decisive opinions were to be 
formed on the great questions of philosophy and morals. 
The justice and policy of our land system we had not 
scrutinized or doubted; we had heard no syllable whis- 
pered against the justice or policy of the arrangements in 
which all men seemed to acquiesce; but, in the course of 
our desultory reading, poring over the daily packages of 
newspapers to which we had access, we met with a para- 
graph in Poulson’s Daily Advertiser, (an old Philadelphia 
newspaper,) which at once made an indelible impression 
upon the mind. A correspondent of that paper—appa- 
rently an Englishman—undertook to justify the English 
system of tythes, and, in a paragraph of thirty or fort 
lines, presented an apparently unanswerable statement. 
Regarding established churches, with their tythes, as among 
the most hideous features of European tyranny, we were 
overwhelmed by the force of the argument, which seemed 
to justify this clerical tax. It was argued, that the cleri- 
cal right to tythes was just as valid as the rights of any 
fee simple proprietor in the kingdom; that they were no- 
thing more than a peculiar form of rent, not distinguisha- 
ble, in principle, from the ordinary rents of landlords. Ii, 
for example, ten persons had been originally joint proprie- 
tors of an estate of a thousand acres, entitled, in common, 
to its entire rental, they might either receive their rent in 
partnership, or divide the tract, and each receive the rents 
of 100 acres; or, if one of the party wished to enjoy his 
separate interest, without the trouble of exclusive posses- 
sion or ownership of one tract, he might retain a claim to 
one-tenth of the rent of each of the tracts; which claim 
would be as valid and just as would be his fee simple 
claim to the full enjoyment and possession of 100 acres. 
In like manner, a great lord, in disposing of his estates, 
might think proper to give land in fee simple to those who 
would wish to own and possess it; but to bestow merely 
a portion of its usufruct or rental on others, who desired 
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merely a certain income. He might thus leave his estates 
in possession of some one who could maintain their dig- 
nity undivided, and give to his clerical relatives or friends 
a greater interest, as above illustrated. If, for example, 
he wished to give a clergyman or church one-twentieth of 
his landed estate, in the form of salary, he might, instead 
of conveying any specific tract of land, charge the whole 
of his land with the payment of one-twentieth of its rental 
to the object of his bequest. Thus, by private agreements, 
by bequests, and by governmental appropriations, the 
church might become, although not an extensive land- 
holder, a participant in all the land revenues of the king- 
dom. For there can be no doubt that he who is compe- 
tent to convey the land, with its whole rental, is also com- 
petent to convey any portion of that rental, without con- 
veying the title. Thus might the church become a quasi 
proprietor or partial landlord, and collect its tythes, or any 
other species of charges, with as unquestionable a right as 
any landlord of the kingdom can possibly have to his land 
and its rents. 

Convinced by this argument that the ecclesiastical taxes, 
which were so abominable in the eyes of Americans, were, 
in all probability, as well founded in justice as any of the 
rights of landed proprietors, and that they must stand or 
fall together, we at once inquired whether the whole sys- 
tem of tythes, rents, and land titles, was or was not founded 
in justice ; whether it could be true that any body of men, 
whether clergy or landholders, were entitled to live in splen+ 
dor—they and their successors forever—upon the toil of 
the less favored classes. We could not realize, in our crude 
conceptions of justice, any authority for the establishment 
of such an order of hereditary nobility—a class of men 
privileged to live by a heavy tax upon the remainder of 
society. We could not recognize, in any lord, king, or 
government, the right of thus establishing hereditary dis- 
tinctions among men, to last forever, and thus control the 
organization of society in a more enlightened age, by the 
edicts of the dominant powers of an early and less enlight- 
ened period. 

Yet such are the legitimate consequences of the present 
system of land-ownership. Establish the unlimited con- 
trol of individuals over land, and you necessarily have 
large bodies of land consecrated to private ownership, and 
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yielding in perpetuity vast incomes to the proprietors. In 
other words, you have an aristocratic class supported by 
the most burthensome tax upon the industry of the re- 
mainder of the community. ‘The owner of the land, and 
his successors, contributes nothing to the welfare of So- 
ciety, as a return for his wealth; he simply monopolizes a 
certain portion of the common heritage of man, and for 
this the human race becomes tributary to him. Whatever 
the formalities by which this arrangement has been legal- 
ized, we cannot feel that it is just.* 

To render the case more apparent, suppose that some 
few hundred proprietors had been sufficiently wealthy and 
energetic to monopolize the soil of North America. Sup- 
pose that, under grants from the English crown, or from 
the French and Spanish, they had become legal proprie- 
tors, and sagaciously held fast to the soil, for the sake of 
the vast income it was destined to yield. Suppose that 
these few hundred proprietors had remained in London, 
exercised their ownership, and refused to sell their title to 
any portion. Could this arrangement have been main- 
tained ? would it have been submitted to? Would the in- 
habitants of the North American continent have submitted 
to the vassalage of this condition? These landlords would 
have been to America a more important and more abso- 
lute power, in reality, than any of merely governmental 
functions. The dependence of a nation of tenantry upon 
their landlords, is more abject than that of any colony 
upon its parent country. Were the present land system 
thus set forth in its naked deformity, it could not exist; it 
would fall to pieces from its own hideousness. The ab- 
surdity is too glaring: place the landlords in one country, 
and the tenantry in another, and announce, as the per- 
petual law of social order, that the citizens of one country 
shall pay, from their own hard earnings, an annual tribute 
of a thousand millions to the citizens of another, thus 
maintaining them forever in an idle and profligate splen- 


dor: make this a fundamental part of the constitution of 


society, with no other reason whatever for its existence, 
than some arbitrary theory about title to the soil—a theory 


* The landlord’s tax is paid by all classés of society ; it increeses in proportion 
to the amount of population who need fopd. The increased price of food goes 
not to the tenant or laborer, but to the landlord alone. Rent is nothing more or 
less than a tax upon the whole community. 
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as false as it is pernicious—and the common sense of the 
world would sweep away the false and barbarous system, 
as soon as its operation was seen. The land system owes 
its tolerated existence to the fact that it is not seen and 
understood ; that it is so commingled with all the arrange- 
ments of society, as to render it difficult to disentangle the 
complicated web. But if it is wrong and hideous in its 
nakedness, when set forth by itself, it must still be wrong 
and injurious, however it may be disguised and commingled 
with other affairs. 

If it is horrible to see a class, like the Irish absentee 
landlords, drawing from that unfortunate nation immense 
incomes, extracted from the sweat and blood of millions— 
if it is horrible to see a nation, producing within itself an 
ample support by its toilsome industry, perishing beneath 
the ravenous mouths of legal vampires—if it is horrible to 
see two millions perishing for the want of the necessaries 
of life, while the food which they have produced is legally 
snatched from their mouths to swell the wealth of an idle, 
useless, and unfeeling class—who, that looks upon society 
in its true light, can see, with any complacency, this horrid 
machinery of death fastened upon the vitals of the great 
Anglo-Saxon republic, in which the hopes of good men 
have centered, as the chosen home of liberty and justice 
for the oppressed. 

In vain shall the “Exile of Erin” seek for “a mansion 
of peace” beneath the folds of the “star-spangled ban- 
ner”; in vain shall he fly from the death and ruin which 
fill his native land, if, wherever he flies, he finds the same 
vast web of power and tyranny, embracing in its meshes 
the people of every land. His escape is but temporary ; 
he but flies from the smaller to the larger and looser meshes 
of the net. The same threads here surround and limit his 
movements; from year to year the cords are growing 
stronger, and the meshes are growing smaller, and the 
multitudes of men, like swarms of insects, are placing 
themselves within the close and crushing imprisonment of 
this web of feudal law. The evil day may be postponed, 
by emigration to America; they may be here but slightly 
bruised and cramped at first, but the day of crushing and 
death, when the blood of millions shall flow freely, is but 
postponed a few generations. 

We do not utter these fearful predictions from a gloomy 
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or an angry impulse. Far from it. We must confess that 
we belong to the hopeful class of optimists. Aye! we are 
Utopians! we belong to the very visionary class who be- 
lieve that the future must be better than the past, and that 
truth and justice must ultimately triumph. But if we see 
a brighter sunlight far ahead on the journey of humanity, 
there is no reason why we should be unconscious of the 
blackness of the thunder cloud which overhangs and ter- 
ribly darkens the landscape. The race of man is morally 
and socially, as well as physically, diseased. If we believe 
in the recovery and future health of the patient, that is no 
reason why we should be insensible to his corroding ulcers, 
and the fearful chronic derangements of his vital organs. 

We do believe in the vis medicatrix nature of humanity ; 
for we believe that in the most interior life there is health. 
Regeneration has commenced in the interior of the soul. 
The spirit of America and Europe is undergoing regenera- 
tion, and will regenerate the grosser body of society. In 
the mind of the Caucasian race, there is a soul-center, in 
which truth, purity, and genuine life exist. From this cen- 
ter the mentality of the race is regenerating, and, as it re- 
generates, the body is regenerated by its diffusive power. 
The putrescent accumulations, caused by the moral poison 
and malaria of past ages, will be excreted from the body 
of society, and a beautiful rejuvenated humanity shall rise 
before us. 

Of all the acrid poisons that shall be thus expelled from 
the constitution, the most potent, permanent, metallic poi- 
son, is the land law. This law, disguise it as we may, is 
a relic of despotism ; it perpetuates an ingenious system 
of serfdom, not less pernicious than the villeinage of the 
feudal ages. If human ingenuity can devise any plan by 
which the present land system can be made compatible 
with the principles of democracy ; by which it can be made 
to result in anything else than the establishment of corrupt, 
arrogant wealth on the one hand, and pauper-like degra- 
dation on the other, we may acknowledge that it is not in- 
evitably a social poison; but until that has been done, we 
shall assume that it is a terrific poison, and that the great 
duty of the political physician is to eliminate it entirely 
from the social system. 

How, then, shall we accomplish the abolition of the 
land system? Let it be abolished by Justice—not by sim- 
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ple destruction, but by the substitution of the right for the 
wrong; by constructive, and not by destructive philan- 
thropy. Is it impossible to be just? Is it impossible to 
base our institutions upon the principles of abstract right? 
Is obedience to justice beneficial or injurious to a nation? 

Believing that duty and happiness are associated—that 
not only individuals, but nations, are capable of attaining 
their highest destiny only in obedience to the laws of jus- 
tice and true religion—we have no disposition to shrink, or 
even hesitate in the pursuit of national duty. The na- 
tional duty is the abolition of a pernicious land system, 
and the creation, in its stead, of a system compatible with 
justice and philanthropy. 

Justice aflirms that all men are born free, and equally 
entitled to the favors which Heaven has extended to man; 
that all men are joint tenants of the globe, with but one 
landlord, “ who is in Heaven,” to whom we owe, at least, 
as heavy a rental as ever a terrestrial landlord has ex- 
acted. We owe to Him the rental, not only of the soil, 
but of the running water, the sunshine, and the breeze, 
and of the mortal frames in which we are now dwelling. 
To Him are we bound to consecrate all of the usufruct of 
earth, beyond the necessities of a proper existence. We 
are bound to see that the fullness of the earth’s produc- 
tions shall not be diverted from the service of their legiti- 
mate proprietor, to be employed in supporting the selfish- 
ness, the profligate waste, the idle luxury, and the arro- 
gant pomp which constitute a large part of the machinery 
of death in civilized society. 

Just in proportion as we permit this diversion, are we 
guilty, whether we divert these means of good to our own 
selfish aims, or tolerate their appropriation, by others, for 
unholy purposes. The means of human happiness and 
regeneration—the means of rendering earth a paradise— 
have been given to man in ample abundance. The fer- 
tile earth returns, for his toil, twice the amount that is ne- 
cessary for his subsistence. Let him not, then, complain 
of his destiny. Amply has he been furnished with the 
means of elevation to the highest sphere of felicity in 
which material life can flourish. The means are in his 
hand; it needs but his will to use them. 

But ah! how vainly has this benevolence been lavished 
upon us! How blind have we been to our own interests! 
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Inspired by the spirit of evil, we have constructed a sys- 
tem of society and law ingeniously contrived to violate 
forever each duty that we owe to God and man. We 
have contrived that the vast surplus of wealth beyond the 
support of the human race, shall be employed, not for the 
benefit of the race, not for the fulfillment of any duty, not 
even for the alleviation of the want and suffering which 
our shocking injustice allows to exist; but shall go to add 
to the mass of evil—shall go to build up distinctions and 
wide separations in society—shall go to foster idleness, 
selfishness, avarice, sensuality, profligacy, vanity, arro- 
gance and despotism. 

How long, oh! fellow countrymen! shall this be per- 
mitted? How long, fellow laborers, will you bow downa 
willing neck to this galling yoke which civilized society 
has provided for you and your posterity forever? How 
long shall we surrender an unquestionable right which we 
have both the right to assert, and the might to maintain, 
and submit to be repaid by the scorn of the opulent and 
the neglect of our rulers? How long shall we continue 
to yield our birthright for the miserable “ mess of pottage” 
which civilization has given us? How long shall we sur- 
render silently our great estate, and see our children kept 
down forever, for want of the opportunities of education 
to which we and they are entitled? How long shall the 
honest and good poor man sit down in threadbare gar- 
ments to a scanty meal, and teach his children to rever- 
ence the institutions of society, which have provided for 
the sons of poverty a very rugged path, and which have 
secured their unalterable degradation, by a combination 
of physical toil and artificial ignorance, which render 
hopeless their attempts to rise ! * 

Let us arouse! Americans! the Great Republic has not 
yet fulfilled her mission, or thrown off all the chains of 


* This statement is sufficiently illustrated by history, and by the laws of po- 
litical economy. So familiar is the fact, that it has even heen used as an argument 
in behalf of Slavery, which is claimed to be as desirable a condition as that to 
which the laboring classes are naturally destined. The Southern Quarterly Re- 
view justifies the condition of the slave, by the remark—* There is no laboring 
class, in any nation, better cared for, better fed, better clothed, better sheltered in 
old age, enjoying so great a share of the personal attention and kindness of his 
employers, or 2 i so large a part of the profits of that capital with which his 
labor iscombined. * * * Now the utmost that the laborer of any country 
can hope to obtain in retutn for his labor, is food and clothing, fire, a dwelling 
place for himself and family, and shelter and support for his old age.” 
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despotism. The heaviest manacles yet remain. Let us 
arouse, fellow laborers! assert our rights; put away the 
cup of bitterness which has been prepared for us; and 
claim the destiny which justice awards us. Let us arouse, 
brother Reformers! and cry for justice—justice to all men, 
to each individual, to ourselves, to the future. Let us call 
for the BIRTHRIGHT OF HUMANITY. But in what form shall we 
demand it? The highest practical wisdom and purest 
philanthropy will be required to overcome the difficulties 
presented by this question. 


[To be concluded. ]} 


Art. XXVII.— THE FLOWERS! 


BY LEVI. 


‘Forcer me not’! When Spring again 
Shall clothe the grassy knoll with flowers, 
And happy birds, in joyful strain, 
Shall sing their loves amid the bowers, 
Then ‘think of me’! 


‘Forget me not’! Life’s troubled dream 
Is passing fitfully away !— 
Of those who loved me in the gleam 
. Of youth’s gay morn, how few are they 
Who ‘think of me’! 


‘Forget me not’! The budding flowers 
We pulled, are sere and dead to-day !— 
But let not memory of the hours 
So sweetly spent, thus pass away, 
But ‘think of me’! 


‘Forget me not’! And if I sleep, 
Ere thou, in yonder blooming grove, 
I ask thee not to pause, and weep— 
But scatter there the flowers | love, 
And ‘think of me’! 





CONSERVATISM. 


Art. XXVIII.—SOCIAL REFORM. 


NO. Il. 


BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


Ir comes so natural and easy for us, as a people, to 
fall heir to numerous and rare immunities, that the fact 
involves no small danger. We are strongly tempted to 
enjoy the bequest in unreflecting quietness, forgetful of the 
history and cost of our inheritance. Inch by inch the 
good, who have gone before us, have contested and won 
the ground upon which we base our most valued rights, in 
peace. With each generation, the question comes up 
anew, shall past successes content or stimulate in the 


moral struggle? Shall “victory” be uttered as a term of 


supine boasting at good secured? or shall it become the 
watchword expressive of a religious faith and devotedness 
to a progressive work? These questions call for a speedy 
response. They are now put, with immediate reference 
to our social position, and are answered, too, in a spirit 
befitting the exigency. It is a spirit equally removed from 
inert quietism, and ffom reckless radicalism. Conserva- 
tism enough there is to be found, retarding the cause by 
direct resistance, and destructive rashness is not wholly 
wanting to provoke distrust of the entire effort at social 
reform. But the broad and widening stream still flows 
majestically onward to the ocean of final success. As the 
term social reform has been mainly appropriated to the 
remodeling of society upon a co-operative basis, and as 
the same general objections are conceived to lie against 
all schemes that supersede competition, | will confine my 
thoughts solely to the associative. 

In the early history of every great progressive move- 
ment, doubt of the untried new, prejudice, hostile misre- 
presentation, the malignity of pretended advocates, and 
the mistakes of real friends, will array many, even of the 
wise and good, in opposition. 

It issonow. The associative reform possesses creden- 
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tials of its mission, and entrusts them to the future and 
mankind. It may be despised in its weakness, but will 
vindicate itself in the strength of its full-grown stature. 
The infant Hercules must needs not only slay the serpents 
that decaying power shall jealously commission to stran- 
gle its cradled prowess, but even be periled by misdirected 
zeal, as one of the monstrous race it shall be its destiny 
one day to extinguish. 

Some have been led to deprecate the spread of associa- 
tive doctrines, or, indeed, of whatever goes abroad under 
the name of reform, because of the frequent abuse of the 
term, and the errors of its advocates. But how unrea- 
sonable! Who sneers at liberty, because Voltaire de- 
nounced slavery? Who casts out the jeer at virtue, be- 
cause Mirabeau was its encomiast? Who scouts republi- 
canism, because Robespierre played the tyrant in its name ? 
or because “Vive la Republique” resounded all over 
France throughout “her reign of terror”? Who scoffs at 
Christianity, shocked by the hypocrisy of Barere, the man 
who closed his atrocious career, the bloodiest of revolu- 
tionists, by gratefully avowing, that without once lapsing 
into scepticism, he had been spared to complete a defence 
of his holy religion, and a book of meditations on the 
Psalms? Who, in fine, defies all religious faiths, because 
Peter the Hermit once led the combined force of Christen- 
dom in a remorseless crusade of fanaticism, lust and ra- 
pine, against Turk and Infidel; and because, ever since, 
not one sect, whose genealogy is traceable one century 
back, can lift hands unstained by the blood of its persecu- 
tions? Has reform been a term hackneyed till it retains 
no meaning ?—been a word to juggle with ?—a cloak for 
libertinism ?—a mask for a hypocrisy? Religion has been 
no less. Grant this an argument, and fearfully will your 
enemies wield your trusty weapon against yourselves. 

Others cast suspicion on Association, because they think 
it neither born in the sanctuary, nor nurtured at the bosom 
of the church. They will one day blush to confess it. 
Association is as uncanonical as the spirit pervading the 
Sermon on the Mount. That religious body which can, 
with deliberate complacence, survey the entire arena upon 
which the social system, under its very best presentation, 
works out its results, is not to be envied—does not truly 
represent the church of this day. And unless the deepen- 
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ing feeling, which finds a voice on the one hand from 
helpless misery, and, on the other, from enlightened sym- 
pathy, testifies to falsehood and to folly, such cannot be the 
church of Christ. That the whole Christian community 
has most wofully deserted its duty in this matter, is a fact 
too notorious to excuse or deny. The truth is confessed, 
and the result described, by one high in the church, and 
not accustomed rashly to utter sentiments on such a sub- 
ject, and in whose language “a great gulf is every day 
dug deeper between the church and the masses of the 
people.” Association will not long be regarded as an im- 
practicable idea, any more than the “ Declaration of In- 
dependence” as too radically democratic, or as unauthor- 
ized, because it went not forth legitimated by virtue of 
holy rites, and consecrated by the imposition of holy hands. 
How could any instrument command the respect of a great 
nation, if constructed under such espionage as some would 
demand for a social scheme superior to that which men 
still painfully endure? Impossible. The church so named 
will better attest its claims, by awaking to a more active 


charity, in a spirit catholic, progressive, and even peni- 
tential. For it has, in its day, repulsed, as an alien, whom 
it shall yet rejoice to embrace as the son of its adoption. 
Then it will cease to meet, as to deserve from candid 
thinkers within its own nominal pale, such rebukes as the 
following, given in so influential a paper as the New York 
Evangelist : 


“To the shame of the church, it must be spoken, the foremost 
men in some of the philanthropic movements, in the interpretation 
of the spirit of the age, in the practical application of Christianity. 
in the reformation of abuses, in the vindication of the rights of 
man, are men who make no profession of religion.” 


Of these same men, it says: “succeed they will in abo- 
lishing slavery, in banishing intemperance, in killing war. 
in restraining licentiousness, in reforming social abuses.” 

The apparent novelty of the associative movement, sub- 
jects it to the prejudice and disapproval of some. But is 
this just or reasonable? The position of the civilized 
world is new. It presents anomalies strange and start- 
ling, paradoxes scarcely to be reconciled. The extremes 
of social life were never so great, nor brought into such 
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close and general contact, as now. August palaces tower 
above wretched hovels where squalid starvelings crouch 
amid straw and vermin. Oceans of wealth provide re- 
sources for profuse prodigality, whilst oceans of tears flow 
on, and hearts are wrung by utter penury. Production is 
increased almost beyond calculation, yet famine ravages 
the very districts where it is greatest. Roof and spire flash 
the sunlight from gorgeous Christian temples, or cast their 
morning and evening shadow upon dismal retreats of vice 
and disease. Science and art levy their tribute upon newly 
discovered elements and world systems; brutish ignorance 
burrows beneath the soil, delving to furnish material for 
philosophic research and human improvement. The good, 
the wealthy, and the wise of every zone and realm, are 
brought daily nearer to the vile, the impoverished and 
mindless serfs of all other lands. ‘Though benevolence is 
more wisely active than ever, knowledge more prized, re- 
ligion more honored, yet society rocks to its center. It 
may be hard to find earthly scenes to image Swedenborg’s 
heavens, but Christendom itself can furnish, in the hideous- 
ness of real life, originals for the vivid horridness of Swe- 
denborg’s hells. 

Prejudice at innovation, at a time like this, is absurd. 
New principles of justice and religion, there cannot be; 
but new applications of principles to the ever-varying cir- 
cumstances of individual and social life, are indispensable 
to the fitness of means to ends. ‘The sooner we act, with, 
this truth in view, the better. Neither piquing ourselves 
upon our fancied freedom of thought and speech, nor 
taunting others with their despotic dogmatism, let us, who 
are wont to do so, ponder the significance of a petition, 
from which the following is an extract, offered for the 
Roman Pontiff, by Father Ventura, an Italian priest, pub- 
licly uttered under the Dome of St. Peter: 


“Grant that, by his example, he may inspire others, and aid in 
those reforms which alone can save princes from anarchy, and the 
people from oppression; that he may persuade to obedience, 
strengthen his command, and fix upon a solid basis the social order 
which is, on all sides, threatened with ruin.” 


Already have sentiments of reform issued from the Vati- 
can, which, with this prayer from a son of Loyola, may re- 
buke all self-glorying censure. We must look for some- 
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thing remedially new. New machinery and monopoly are 
making new misery, new rushing from one trade to ano- 
ther like cattle to the next slaughter-pen, new rewards 
for capital, new robbery of labor, new elements of ruin to 
a perverted social state; new materials, too, are furnished for 
one of order, justice and harmony. Contempt for the new, in- 
deed! Contempt in us, whose books and newspapers so late- 
ly issued from the first experiment printing press! In us, 
some of whom still survive, that heard the first puff from the 
first steamboat and car ; who witnessed the laying of the iron 
upon the first railway, and heard the clatter of the first 
steam-propelled machinery—all done amid unbelieving 
contempt and derisive cheers. Philosophers, as well as 
the rabble, pronounced the inventions visionary. Sir 
Humphrey Davy, we are told, demonstrates the inutility of 
gas for city illumination, and lives to read his demonstra- 
tion disproved by the light of lamps, which now turn the 
night of a hundred cities into day. The philosopher 
gravely shows the futility of attempts to navigate the seas 
by steam, and anon his sage vigils are disturbed by the 
plash and boom of the steamship returned safe from its 
ocean voyage. How is it with the moral world? Men 
have just ceased to tremble for their heads in claiming 
freedom of opinion; to share the fate of regicides for de- 
nying the “divine right of kings.” Republicans no longer 
loyally chant “God save the king”; but can, in unison 
with all governments, hierarchical and state, swell the 
chorus, “ God save the poor.” Have we, as yet, touched 
the final goal? It is not thought visionary or atheistic. 
to attempt the founding of “a church without a bishop, a 
state without a king.” The race is now at work upon 4 
new problem, which it is its destiny to solve, and thus 
hasten apace to realize the motto: Industry without mo- 
nopoly, and society without a pauper. 





OUR KINDRED SPIRITS. 


Arr. XXIX.—“ OUR KINDRED SPIRITS IN HEAVEN.” 
BY HELEN LYNG, TO HER BROTHER. 


THERE’s a bower fair that is green the whole year, 
And its roses never die; 
But joyfully bloom, and yield their perfume 
To the breeze that is passing by. 
And there golden birds, of glittering hue, 
Are holding their concerts gay ; 
They cheerfully sing, on fluttering wing, 
And spring from spray to spray. 


A streamlet is near, as a crystal clear, 
And its waters never freeze; 


But ever are flowing, and sparkling, and glowing, 
Between the o’erhanging trees. 

And merry and low is that rivulet’s flow, 
And it sports in gladsome mood; 

And its wavelets play with the flowers that lay 
Their snowy breasts on its flood! 


That bower and flower—that stream, and the beam 
Which kisses its dimpled face,— 

The bird that is heard—those trees, and the breeze— 
O where shall we find their place ? 

Full well we know, they dwell not below, 
Where death scatters hoar frost around : 

In the rosy light of paradise bright, 
That fadeless bower is found! 


But for whom blows the flower in that beautiful bower? 
And whose are its songsters fair? 

Can it be that no ear is listening near, 
To drink in their melodies there ? 

Lo! two forms are seen, thro’ the clustering green, 
Where the hillock is swept by the stream, 

In robes of light, of snowy white, 
Outshining the noonday beam! 
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SELF-CONCEIT OF THE PRESENT. 


He gazes on me, and she on thee ;— 
But who are those beings divine ? 

Who can they be, those forms that we see, 
But thy “kindred spirit” and mine? 

Let us go, brother—go through our scenes of woe ; 
Our loves are gone before ;— 

But they shall be ours, in those evergreen bowers, 
Where sorrow is known no more! 


Art. XXX.—“ NOVELTIES.” 
BY SCIRE FACIAS. 


So much has been said about “this age,” that the bare 
expression has got to be absolutely distasteful. It is the 
more so, because frequently used in an invidious way, in 
contradistinction to all other ages, which, by reason of 
their being so vastly in the majority, ought to command at 
least a decent respect. It is, moreover, a form of expres- 
sion nowise justified by former precedent—there being no 
express allusion to it in any of the earlier times. In short, 
it is to be feared that it originates in something little bet- 
ter than arrogance and self-conceit, which can add no 
grace to any man or any time. Now, one lesson, be it 
said, every age should learn; and if each generation shall 
survive long enough only to convey it pure to its successor, 
it will have accomplished its gravest work ;—the lesson, 
namely, is, that every age, as it links itself to that which 
is its parent, thereby lengthening and weakening the chain, 
should exercise a mistrust of itself, feel its absolute de- 
pendence on the existence of the former times for its own, 
and, feeling this, defer to them dutifully in all points, ma- 
jor and minor. 

That we are to be on our guard against what are called 
“latter times,” is evident from several considerations. They 
are to be regarded suspiciously, because of their defect in 
fullness of knowledge, owing to the incalculable amount 
of that staple that is lost and forever sunken, through hu- 
man forgetfulness. Also, because we are especially warned 
against them by prophets of every description, who have 
been confidently predicting the end of states, empires, and 
the world itself, in later, or technically, the “latter times.” 
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The important and not obvious fact is hence taught us, 
that the olden times are perfectly secure, and that what 
we are to fear lies in the future. It might be added, also 
—and | think it will hardly be questioned, even in these 
unbelieving times—that the former periods lay much nearer 
the source of existence, and, if so, then nearer the sources 
or well-springs of knowledge. It is easy to see why they, 
and they only, are reliable. Hellas turned to old Egypt, 
Rome to Hellas, Europe turns to Rome—witness a portion 
of religious England—and we to Europe. This is all 
simply a healthful instinct, only not, perhaps, the most 
clear-sighted, since the most direct method, it seems, would 
be, to go about reviving the knowledge, and, with that, the 
institutions of the earlier Egyptian periods, in their origi- 
nal purity. These were, indeed, primitive times, almost 
patriarchal, when the world was still unvexed with “ bab- 
bling” science, and unversed in questions that “ minister 
not to edifying” ; when no Dark Ages had fallen upon this 
illuminated world, and all things were like a perpetual 
May morning, and had, indeed, just as little need or notion 
of ripening. Since those times, things have evidently got 
on the wrong track, and, by an obvious course of reason- 
ing, are now more in advance of other ages on the wrong 
track, than at any preceding time. This progress in the 
bad is quite generally perceptible. Thousands of the aged 
will testify, in the most positive terms, that matters have 
been growing worse all their lives, and that things are the 
boast of the present generation, which none other, how- 
ever degenerate, had ever conceived of, much less gloried 
in. History has been searched in vain, with spectacled 
care, and none of the reported cases, or books of precedent, 
afford the slightest show of authority for these novel pro- 
ceedings. 

But it is not so much my object to pass any amiable 
eulogiums on the past, as it is to protest solemnly, and 
without any limitation or qualification, against the present, 
in all its ways, manifestations, modes of being and acting. 
Reasons, far better known to myself than to any one else, 
urge me to this course; but I will say, in general terms, 
that the present times, and the actors in them, are, in many 
quarters, over-prized and valued. Now, whatever is con- 
ceded to the present, is feloniously abstracted from the 
past. Let, then, any one move for what is called a “ salu- 
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tary” measure, and he is at once overwhelmed with hasty 
praise and indiscreet rewards, and not even a few prudent 
centuries are suffered to elapse, while taking into consid- 
eration his merits. No sooner are three-score, or, at the 
most, four-score years gone by, than some Jehu, in ill- 
judging zeal, begins to agitate the question of his deserts; 
and the subject of it is scarcely in his grave, before such 
benefits are hailed upon him, or, in his absence, upon his 
memory, as have hardly fallen to the lot of those whose 
merits have been accumulating, as on interest, for the last 
thousand years. It is full time that this high-pressure 
mode of bestowing favor should give place to a milder, a 
more considerate method, worthier of the gravity of men 
who, not wrought upon by hasty and vulgar impulses, 
know how to estimate antique merit, as it comes down to 
us mellowed by time. 

Ancient deserving! primeval worth! how does it come 
streaming down the long track of time, like the tempered 
light of the harvest moon! Unlike merit recent, with its 
searching and impudent blaze, ferreting out the four cor- 
ners of the earth with its contemporary familiarity. How 
strangely does time affect all things that it touches! The 
very names of antiquity come down to us softened like 
music by distance. Names present are harsh, “ befitting 
the mouth” ill, almost unpronounceable. Facts, truly, are 
magical things, too often needing to be accounted for—as 
in the present instance. Let, then, any one undertake to 
give us the philosophical solution of this marvel, and we 
will sit under his grove, in preference to that of any other 
sage. It must be distinctly understood, meanwhile, that 
we are not to be beguiled by those cynical natures who 
assert that all the magic of this is explained by the term 
“envy.” I have already shown, that merit can hardly be 
suffered to rest till it gets a century old—so far removed is 
mankind from this hateful fault. 

I am protesting against the present times, and I hope 
solemnly. If any one shall inquire, “ What, then, are we 
to do with them?” he is referred to a further point in this 
essay. I proceed to say, that not only has the Present an 
undue estimation of itself, but it is falling into a sad neg- 
lect of the Past, its forms, habits, modes of thought, and in 
all other conceivable and inconceivable ways. These are 
sad, jack-o’-lanthorn times, eulogized by vain and inexpe- 
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rienced way-farers, but which, to “keep pace with,” as the 
phrase goes, means, simply, to get into a bog with all con- 
venient despatch; nay, with indecent haste. Its systems 
of medicine and theology might as well have been fostered 
on any benighted planet never reached by our rays, as on 
this our earth—so completely have the “lights of the past” 
been lost in the gathering obscure of the present age. 
Jurisprudence—meaning, thereby, the prudence of the law 
—has proceeded so cautiously, under that brilliant inven- 
tion of the Norman lawyers—nolumus leges mutare—that it 
is not in my heart to lacerate any one’s sensibilities by 
hinting at some slight inadvertencies. If some of the 
forms are wanting in their ancient length, breadth and 
fulness—if some of those labors devoted to providing for 
provisos, excepting to exceptions, and distinguishing be- 
tween distinctions, be lost, it is not at all wonderful, con- 
sidering how such things fall out through the chinks of 
time, as jewels from a crown, in spite of the utmost vigi- 
lance and exertion. These lost passages may yet be 
found, and our fond regrets be turned into joy. 

But the law and its guardians are amongst the few 
things that have escaped the “rage of modern improve- 
ment.” As to the healing art, the original sin has already 
been committed: it is in the shape of a grievous defection 
from Esculapius and hellebore. There seems to be an evi- 
dent intention to gainsay all the best authorities, and to 
render those diseases medicable which have been distinctly 
recognized as altogether incurable. This nefarious scheme 
has, in a measure, succeeded—as the wicked will some- 
times triumph—and that in spite of the most logical, con- 
vincing, insuperable reasons going to show how and why 
they are, and of right ought to be, as to man, his heirs and 
assigns forever and ever, past all hope and thought of 
remedy. Then, as to the methods for coming to the same 
end, it is well ascertained, to the everlasting confusion of 
modern pharmacy, that the modern differ as widely from 
the ancient, as the incantations of an Indian pow-wow 
differ from the prescriptions of any economical homeo- 
pathist. 

Here, then, is a two-fold backsliding, namely: from the 
practice of the ancient times, by the introduction of that 
kind of medical engineering known as the By-Road and 
Short-Cut method; and, from an adherence to the ancient 
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rules of logic. Now, logic being the basis of all correct 
conclusions, it is manifest that however well modern cases 
in this art seem to conclude, they proceed on false premi- 
ses, and must conduct to false conclusions. How “strait- 
ened in itself” is the false science of these modern times. 
when it must needs effect its largest cures on invalid rea- 
soning—healing, forsooth, on logical absurdities! 

But divinity has by no means escaped the infection. | 
will not affect a blissful ignorance here: it is plain as com- 
mentaries, that its feet have been taken out from the old 
paths. It does not even walk with its ancient gait—that 
long, all-conquering, church-militant stride. It is begin- 
ning to demean itself so humbly, that if the world does not 
absolutely cease to recognize its existence, it will, at least. 
soon cease to experience the gentle palliatives of decretals, 
and the moral suasion of thumb-screws. There have been 
a few spasmodic efforts to return to the early authorities 
in these matters, but the world is sadly out of the way ot 
consulting these. Indeed, these times in which we live 
are so much concerned to make up for all the time lost 
since the creation of the world, that they have really no 
time to read history at all. For all the benefit it is to us, 
there might be no such prudent and practical saying as— 
“ Look out for the past, and let the present take care of it- 
self’—so bent are we on what we are pleased to term 
the “achievements” of this age. 

But it is to be feared that certain novelties in specula- 
tive theology, also, are crept in. Without taking these up 
by course, | will slay the hydra at one stroke. This can 
be done by showing that nothing remains to be learned on 
this subject, and that hence all novel ideas must be delu- 
sions to the end of the world. We may conclude this 
from the former part of this essay, going to show that the 
greater the deviation from the ancient ways, the farther 
inerror. Again, from the fact that mankind, in every age. 
have opposed novelties at the outstart, and mankind at 
large are sagacious and liberal; and it would be far from them 
to do this without good reason. Still further, from the fact 
that the “wise and good”—as those who think alike agree 
to call themselves and each other, and with the best rea- 
son, too, since their knowledge is strictly personal, and not 
hearsay—even these have invariably done after the like 
manner, suffering, meanwhile, with martyr-like patience, 
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all the conveniences, benefits and facilities forced upon 
their acceptance, till a wiser age should succeed. 

The “wise and good” aforesaid, having disproved the 
mathematical assumption of the earth’s rotation, on strictly 
theological grounds—which laws its motions are found to 
obey—have been patiently maintaining their “stand,” till 
the earth and its inhabitants “round to,” and regain their 
old religious stand-point. Said “wise and good” having 
disproved, on the same grounds, the wicked speculation of 
the early Navigator concerning the end-no-end of the 
earth, emigrated to the new continent for a salutary ex- 
ample, and their descendants of the true school are still 
waiting, with all charity and forbearance, the return of 
men to the true notions of divinity, when the whole conti- 
nent shall, by the force of logical explosion, vanish like 
an illusion, as it is, in a trice. 

Thus, in innumerable instances, have the ancient creeds 
been thrust out of their place, to give room for novelties 
—some of which have the assurance to pass themselves 
off for veritable antiquities. Their success in this attempt, 
in some quarters, is owing to no intrinsic value of their 
own, but to the disadvantage which absence gives ancient 
times, in the endeavor to assert their rights. If now we 
would adopt steps towards an entire reclamation—and 
who is there would not?—let us begin by receiving and 
applying that “rule of faith’—rather pungent, it may be, 
but not a whit too strong for the issue sought—written by 
one of the good old fathers, for his own observance, as his 
eye turned full on the mystic ages of the past—Credo, quia 
impossibiie—and that other notion, which is german to it, 
namely, that facts cannot stand before logic, and must 
hence learn to agree, or else retire. For the overthrow of 
speculation in general—and it is rife in the world—the 
following syllogism is humbly and diffidently submitted :— 
If any new truth is to be gained by speculation, it is to be 
gained—according to its advocates—only by a better in- 
sight into the nature of things. But, from an accurate 
knowledge of the said “nature of things,” it appears that 
nothing can really be known about this nature. Hence, 
no new truth is thus to be gained, and speculation is com- 
pletely hedged up. 

From the foregoing, it will be readily seen that novel- 
ties are in the nature of an invasion, and ought to be re- 
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sisted by all the means known and available to an invaded 
party. And here | would be understood to mean not this 
or that novelty in particular, but all novelties in general, 
Some, indeed, may ask in surprise, if this is intended to 
stand opposed to all discoveries, improvements and inven- 
tions which facilitate the business and pleasure of life. 
To this I am obliged to return a positive and unqualified 
affirmative. And as the writer is one of a class of men 
which, he is free to say, does nothing from prejudice, suf. 
ficient reasons will be herewith appended. First, then, 
the writer has already committed himself against novel- 
ties, and as the reasons for so doing, whatever they may 
have been, still exist, he is bound to maintain the same by 
all those considerations which can move a man to con- 
sistency. Again, a novelty implies a change; a change 
insinuates a disturbance; and a disturbance hints at that 
which is in and of itself evil. But chiefly, since there are 
authentic accounts of sanguine and deceived inventors, 
discoverers, et cetera, the only prudent course that remains 
is to set one’s face, like a flint, against all their cabalistic 
trickery ; and, in the course of events, one is sure to be- 
come a standing example of sagacity and forecast. And 
then, when the long-sought, often-announced period arrives, 
when all the omens are auspicious, when that grand con- 
junction of the starry influences is reached, triumphantl) 
announcing the clearest case of unqualified Humbug, then 
is the universal sceptic shown to be the telescopic man, 
his affairs are in high tide, and the deceived nations learn 
wisdom at his feet. Patience has had its perfect work. 
That knowing wink and incredulous shake—oh, had they 
not a hieroglyphic meaning, a signification too deep for 
the wise? The prophesyings of years have, of course, 
only had reference to this precise instance, and this man 
of oracles is rewarded with seeing himself to have fairly 
turned the laugh on mankind, and procured the best of 
jokes on the world at large. 

The backslidden state of the world, as it regards pre- 
cedent and ancient wont, has now been more than intima- 
ted; reasons been shown for hunting down novelties of 
every description, as totally false, till the Scriptural limit o! 
a “time, times, and half a time,” and the mode of recla- 
mation for these degenerate years been set forth to view. 
As the first step in this process, however, commending it- 
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self to every reflective mind, it will be found necessary to 
resist, first of all, those novelties having relation to sub- 
jects hitherto mysterious, difficult, and little known. The 
world, poorly enough affording it in any case, can less af- 
ford to tolerate innovations here than anywhere else. It 
is breaking in upon a charmed circle with annoying facts, 
whose only advantage can be, to remind the world of 
itsformerignorance. But, according to that well-approved 
aphorism—“ once a mystery, always a mystery”—the 
chances are almost infinite against their being anything 
more than well-contrived delusions, after all; for it is put 
beyond all question, that the greater part of what is un- 
known, is discovered to be altogether indiscoverable. Be- 
sides, concerning things of this nature, novel ideas should 
be broached with extreme caution; or, rather, they should 
be very cautiously not broached at all; seeing that the 
world is unprepared for things almost totally unknown, 
and hence the more easily imposed on in reference to 
them. So respecting the science of the mind, and the va- 
rious subtler agencies—matters that mankind at large have 
little opportunities of observing—it is taking an unfair ad- 
vantage of their unsuspecting and unguarded condition, 
to enter the Eden of their primitive simplicity, and whis- 
per of novelties unknown to their happy retreats. Primi- 
tive and unsophisticated innocence! How serpent-like, 
to give you a sense of insecurity! All things are shown 
to be unstable, and one goes to his curtained sleep with no 
well-grounded certainty that the morning may not find, 
him bound and helpless, his household gods taken away, 
and himself lying at the mercy of some ruthless foe called 
a Discovery. Thinking to recline on the pillow of his 
faith, and, fed by poppies, to fall asleep, and end his days 
like any Christian, he finds, too late, that his trustful na- 
ture has been abused, and he is henceforth the subject of 
perpetual alarms. 

But, briefly, the last and worst evil of novelties, includ- 
ing hereby all recent discoveries, developments, and the 
like, is found, in their suffering mystery, to go unbefriended 
through the highways and byways of the world. When 
went there by an age, till now, that mystery was not a 
welcome guest? A guest, did I say? Men have sought 
unto it—searched it out, as with candles—rejoiced in it as 
a treasure-trove, and sat down to hug it and themselves 
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with infinite contentment. Ungrateful man, if it were 
otherwise! He is found an unprotected orphan, exposed 
to the sun-strokes of facts, and the lightning of thought. 
till mystery enwraps him in its friendly swaddling-bands. 
takes him to its bosom of darkness—as Nox takes the 
night-blooming Cereus—and suffers him to expand under 
its sheltering cover, till ready to be transplanted, as we 
are credibly told, where mysteries thicken, and deepen, 
and darken, mystery on mystery forever. He does well. 
then, to stand in a state of preparedness for the mysteries 
of the future ; to walk in darkness, for the sake of getting 
accustomed to it, and, for the advantage of future obser- 
vation, to go constantly under the cover of a cloud. 
He is thus gradually fitted to take rank amongst the nulli- 
fiers of progress, and its yoke-fellow “cant.” He comes 
to know, for a surety, that the world is in its dotage, this 
age poor, distracted, wrong-headed, and, at best, only able 
to slaver about knowledge, and that the future promises 
hardly so much. Invincible man! A thousand thunders 
cannot tickle thy auricular nerve: thou art thick-plaited, 
stuffed and padded, wrapt and folded nine times nine in 
mystery—not in vain. A thousand missiles glance harm- 
less from thy close-jointed plate and armor. Thy mail is 
“mail of proof,’ but not of vain logic; thou art, armadillo- 
like, wholly impervious. 

And now, if any one should take exceptions to this, | 
trust, temperate protest against all novelties, of whatso- 
ever name, it will be a sign of an impatient, hot, and fa- 
natical temper, of a disposition unbalanced and crotchety. 
And, in conclusion, concerning mysteries, it will be borne 
in mind, that a mystery has this mysterious trait, namely: 
that its true sense is almost invariably its false one. A 
thing may be mysteriously true, which is plainly false in 
every other respect. Things are then properly divisible 
into the mysteriously true, and the plainly false, these pro- 
perties uniting in the same subject, and harmonizing 
throughout—mysteriously. Hence it will be seen, that the 
mysteriously true is above all criticism, and inaccessible to 
logic. Let this distinction be perspicuously maintained. 
and it may save us many painful surmises. The fact stated 
is quite singular to contemplate, and worthy to begin, 
rather than to end an essay. If it should prove somewhat 
obscure, I hope, considering the nature of mystery, it will 
not, on that account, be considered questionable. 
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Art. XXXI.— LIGHT IN DARKNESS. 
BY MISS PHOEBE CAREY. 


Dip we think of the light and sunshine, 
Of the blessings left us still, 

When we sit and ponder darkly 
And blindly o’er life’s ill; 

How should we dispel the shadows 
Of still and deep despair, 

And lessen the weight of anguish 
Which every heart must bear? 


The clouds may rest on the present, 
And sorrow on days that are gone; 

But no night is so utterly cheerless, 
That we may not look for the dawn; 


And there is no human being 
With so wholly dark a lot, 

But the heart, by turning the picture, 
May find some sunny spot: 


For, as in the days of winter, 
When the snowdrifts whiten the hill, 
Some birds in the air will flutter, 
And warble, to cheer us still; 
So, if we would hark to the music, 
Some hope with a starry wing, 
In the days of our darkest sorrow, 
Will sit in the heart and sing. 
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Arr. XXXII.— FAITH. 
BY J. HENDERSON. 


We live in two worlds, which co-exist and are ever pre- 
sent. We live in the world of Sense—that which we see, 
and hear, and feel around us; that in which we eat, and 
breathe, and sleep; that which is external and physical— 
the actual. We live in another world, which covers and 
encircles this, as the blue empyrean spans the earth—the 
world of Thought and Imagination—the world of the af. 
fections, the hopes, and the desires—the world of dreams 
and visions—the abstract—the ideal. On this hand, and 
on that, mingled and yet distinct, together and yet sepa- 
rate, a body and a soul—are the Material and Spiritual, 
the one form, the other essence. 

They seek to unite and coalesce. They can exist only 
in conjunction. The Material without the Spiritual were 
chaos. The Spiritual must reveal itself in express and 
visible symbols. 

The connecting link between these two worlds is Man: 
for he is a part of both. They each form an instrument 
and theatre, for the development of his destiny, which is 
to manifest one in and through the other. He is born both 
of the flesh and of the spirit. His reason identifies him 
with the abstract world of Thought; his affections bind 
him to that of objects and individuals. By the former, he 
recognizes the authority of truths and principles; by the 
latter, he is related to events and things. 

To symbolize the ideal in the actual—to subject his af- 
fections to his reason—is the exercise of Faith. It has 
seemed to me, that the term Faith, in a true and enlarged 
sense, signifies something more than it generally conveys. 
It is the peculiarity of no particular creed, the property o! 
no separate sect. It is not to be hedged in by the techni- 
calities of any system; it is not to be confined by the nar- 
row boundaries of any school in religion or philosophy. 
It is the birthright of human nature. 

Faith is the belief by which we act. It is the basis o! 
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conduct. It arises when the moral nature seizes hold of 
truth with the earnest relish of an unsatisfied appetite, and 
associates and identifies the weleome morsels with itself. 
It is the true sustenance of the soul. Its strength consti- 
tutes the power of motive; its exercise forms an uncon- 
querable force of habit. It gives firmness to decision, and 
vigor to the will. Speculative belief is the fibre of the 
gossamer web of opinion. Faith is the granite foundation 
of the eternal structure of character. 

Mere intellectual assent is not Faith; it comprises ano- 
ther idea—that of confidence, of trust, of reliance. Both 
combined, produce rational confidence, which is the proper 
conception of true Faith. It is not the verbal assent of 
the understanding ; it is not a blind and ignorant depend- 
ence. The former must rationalize the latter; the latter 
must give life and personality to the former. 

The soul and essence of confidence is Love. We all 
confide in that which we love, and because of our love. 
“Perfect love casteth out fear”; for fear is the parent of 
distrust. Confidence is the instinct of Love. The capa- 
city of intelligent action resides in the will, and the springs 
of the will are fixed in the affections. Upon them all ac- 
tion is based, and by them is its character determined. 
Amongst them, as motive forms, Nature has ordained a 
certain order, not of strength, but authority, by which the 
passions are made subject to the moral sentiments, and 
Reason rendered sovereign overall. The exercise of Faith 
is the establishment of this supremacy. It is the highest 
human action, and, as we have seen, is equally founded on 
Reason and Love, the latter being a genuine term, includ- 
ing, as species, all the moral sentiments. It is Love which 
originates the action, and Reason which directs it. The 
former is the power; the latter, the principle. The sub- 
jects of Reason are pure abstractions. The objects of the 
affections are persons. The former only contemplates 
ideal generalities ; the latter as naturally fasten upon forms 
and embodied individualities. The characteristic of the 
one is universality ; of the other, personality. The atmos- 
phere of Reason is essential thought; the life of Love is 
personal sympathy. Thus we see the divine inhabitants 
of the skies, Reason and Love, descend in wedlock to the 
earth, with their offspring Faith—an illustrious genealogy ! 
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a heavenly descent! Happy the man, that, in his own 
soul, divorces them not, to nourish a bastard belief. 

Faith is the seed of all virtue. It is the soul and spirit 
of all heroism, all greatness, all martyrdom. Indepen- 
dence and decision of character, hope, enthusiasm, courage, 
humility, (which is but a superlative kind of valor,) none 
of these could be without Faith. It constitutes the es. 
sence of the whole duty of man. Every act of duty im- 
plies an exercise of Faith. No question of duty can arise, 
except where there is conflict—when inclination and inte- 
rest struggle with reason and conscience ; when passion 
rebels against principle, the useful against the just. This 
is the furnace through which nought can go unscathed, 
but Faith. Life is a sore struggle, a weary battle. And 
ever as man struggles forward in this weary work, pain- 
fully but determinedly in the search of truth and right, 
spectres, apparitions, spirits of falsehood and deceit, satans, 
adversaries, as the word means, men, semblances of mock- 
eries in reality, though frightful in appearance, start up to 
terrify him and forbid his work. The weak man flees in 
fear. The man of Faith throws at the idle terrors the mis- 
siles nearest to his hand, as Luther did his inkstand at the 
evil one that haunted him, and they trouble him no more. 
He defies them all, “the world, the flesh, and the devil,” 
fortune, fame, honor, wealth, power, and public opinion. 
They cannot lure or frighten him from the right. They 
are mere idle names, shadows, and hollow nothings. He 
flings his inkstand at them, and struggles on for truth. 

Faith is another name for the love of truth, and is, 
therefore, the essence of all morality. It is the moral life 
of man ; for “ the just shall live by faith.” Unbelief—prac- 
tical disbelief—is the paralysis and death of the soul; a 
death, not containing the seeds of life—the germs of re- 
production—but a death of torpidity. The first principle 
of all morality, as it is the very essence of Faith, is the 
recognition of the Divine existence. The mere assertion 
of God’s being, amounts to nothing. Unaccompanied by 
any practical acknowledgment of its truth, in the con- 
duct of life, it is a meaningless mockery. Our affections, 
unable to fasten directly upon the person of the Deity, 
must seek some other method of contemplating His charac- 
ter and attributes. The manifestations of His presence 
shine in bright clusters throughout the wide universe. He 
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is revealed in every department of Nature. His name is 
written in letters of living light upon the canopy of hea- 
ven, and printed in imperishable lines upon the rocky ta- 
blets of earth. But most distinctly are his lineaments 
traced in that system and law of order which reign through- 
out the moral universe. It is in the operation of the great 
laws of Infinite Benevolence and Justice, which constitute 
the moral harmony of the spiritual world, (so feebly fig- 
ured in the sublimest glories of physical creation,) whieh 
flow from the everlasting fountains of His character, which 
govern the moral nature of man, and direct his destiny, 
that are manifested the most unequivocal evidences of His 
existence, and the most illustrious vindications of His 
character. Todo justly, to live uprightly, is to believe 
that God is—is to love him. The blood of goats and of 
rams, whole hecatombs of costly sacrifices, are but dust in 
the balance, when weighed against a single act of justice 
or of merey—how insignificant, in comparison with a 
whole life of duty; a whole life, aiming, in humble and 
struggling submission, to subject itself to every requisition 
of the eternal law of Right. This is Love! This is 
Faith! Not to submit once, only; not to do right ocea- 
sionally, when the time serves, when right is present pleas- 
ure, and justice is honorable and profitable; but to be 
habitually right ; to be always striving, earnestly and anx- 
iously, to do what ought to be done; to be just, and right, 
and true, when duty -is dangerous, and want of valor is, 
called courage. He is the friend of God, who embodies 
His law in his heart and his life, and defends the cause of 
justice and righteousness by speech and in action, at 
all times, in all places, without reservation, qualifica- 
tion, or condition, in persecution and tribulation, against 
the frowns of indifference, the envenomed missiles of pri- 
vate interest and prejudice, and the storms of public wrath. 
There must be no toleration of evil, no compromise with 
untruth. Even a momentary truce with wrong were 
treachery to the God of Rights. At every hazard, at the 
sacrifice of whatever is most dear and precious, even with 
the loss of a right eye, or right hand, cling to the true and 
the good. 

Interest and indifference frequently answer the calls of 
conscience, by an appeal to the real or imaginary conse- 
quences of the course it recommends, and plead a release 
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from the obligation of obeying truth and justice, on ac- 
count of the evil effects of applying them. When pressed 
to the practical adoption of a principle which opposes 
their interest or inclination, or which threatens the sub- 
mission of a system which time has, in their eyes, “sanc- 
tioned and sanctified,” men loudly oppose the reforma- 
tion, by proclaiming the dangers of a change. Many 
well-meaning, but timid men, are hoodwinked by the de- 
ceit. They point to the circumstances in which it is found- 
ed; they agree that it has become interwoven with the 
established order; that change would be the signal for 
general disorder and confusion ; and prophesy a thousand 
horrors upon the heads and homes of posterity. It is, in- 
deed, allowable in doubtful cases, when there is no clear, 
more express rule of duty, to draw a special law from the 
probable consequences of particular courses of action. 
Particular expediencies may be appealed to, when the 
sources of knowledge are wanting. But this does not 
apply to a case where the law of right is clear and unam- 
biguous. Consequences may be admitted as secondary 
evidence of what is right, when the highest proof cannot 
be had ; but they can never be allowed any weight as rea- 
sons why what is known to be right should not be applied. 
When a rule is plainly right, it should be obeyed, in spite 
of all real or fancied evils that may appear to follow in its 
train. It is enough to know that it is obligatory ; there is 
no need to inquire if it be expedient. Duty is ours; re- 
sults are God’s. If the duty is evident and near, we must 
submit. We should look neither backward nor forward, 
to the right hand nor the left; but, lifting our souls in so- 
lemn silence to the skies, should march right onward, 
though the waters of affliction should cover us forever. 
But it is not true, that the application of principles of 
right and truth to the conduct of human affairs, can pro- 
duce permanent disorder and disturbance. It is the only 
sure preventive and cure of anarchy and confusion. Every 
departure from them is, itself, rebellion. There may be 
the appearance of quietness, peace and stability ; but it is 
a fearful deception. It is the stillness of moral death, 
which must, at some time, revive, and with paroxysms and 
convulsions. It is the deceitful quiet of a slumbering vol- 


cano, that at any moment may spout forth a shower of 


heated stones, and drown the smiling landscape in a flood 
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of black and scorching lava. The ancients fancied the 
convulsions of the earth to be the restless writhings of the 
Titan giants, overcome in their rebellion, and confined in 
their dark prison by the power of the gods. The fiercest 
earthquakes in the moral world are the ceaseless strug- 
glings of the principles of righteousness and truth, bound 
captive, and trampled under the feet of impious men. The 
disorders and confusion consequent upon a revolution from 
wrong to right, are but partial and temporary. To those 
who can see no farther than their own faces, they may ap- 
pear prolonged, and even endless. But to him who looks 
from the heights of Faith, they are but light clouds beneath 
him, while afar off, in the infinite expanse of futurity, lies 
revealed the eternal, undimmed order of everlasting justice 
and truth. In the dark involutions of man’s future, lies 
wrapped the open secret of the Eternal Present; a riddle, 
to which there is but one key—the omnipotence of justice 
and right; the great mystery of life, which, like the enig- 
ma of the ancient Sphinx, who solves not truly, dies. 

But these difficulties and dangers, when real, are but 
triling. Temporary suffering and loss, or even death 
itself, are trifles light as air, compared with the infinite ob- 
ligations of truth. Peace, and ease, and a little content, 
are not the great ends of human existence. To avoid in- 
convenience, or even to shun death, is not the highest duty 
or the noblest achievement of human life. To dare to do 
justice, is at all times the most pressing duty, and the no- 
blest act of heroic valor. No danger is so great as that of 
neglecting this; no miseries half so real as the miseries of 
wrong and injustice. 

The difficulties of doing right are always magnified, 
and sometimes purely imaginary. The mists of prejudice, 
and the trembling vision of fear, enlarge and distort the 
slightest obstacle into an insurmountable difficulty. Dan- 
gers, that frown horribly on coming timidity, vanish into 
thin air at the approach of determined courage. Demons, 
that have been raised by the. incantations of distempered 
imaginations, or self-duped interest, flee before sober rea- 
son and resolute honesty. Impossibilities start up on 
every side, and we are coolly advised to sit down, fold our 
arms, and let things take their course. All who will not 
stop at these fancied impossibilities, are mad enthusiasts 
or wicked fanatics. It is always impossible for him to do 
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right, who is determined never to try. “Of acertain two- 
legged animal with feathers (who has given a name to 
silliness,) it is said, if you draw a distinct chalk circle round 
him, he sits imprisoned, as if girt with the iron ring of fate: 
and will die there, though within sight of victuals, or sit 
in sick misery there, and be fatted todeath.”* The biped 
without feathers is more silly than this. He first draws 
the line around himself, and will sit, and stare, and die 
within it, because it is impossible to step beyond it. 

The claims of justice and right are often deferred, while 
it is asked—what shall be done next? how will you dis- 
pose of this? how obviate that? These questions are pre- 
mature. Whocan see the end from the beginning? Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof. We must do the 
duty nearest to our hands. That may show what should 
be done next. At any rate, we will then have time to 
find out. Every difficulty will find its own solution when 
it is ready to demand an answer. Time will bring the so- 
lution with the difficulty. In the language of one quoted 
before,— ; 


“To shape the whole future, is not our problem; but only to 
shape faithfully a small part, according to rules already known. |i 
is, perhaps, possible with each of us, who will, with due earnest- 
ness, inquire, to ascertain clearly what he, for his own part, ought 
to do; this let him, with true heart, do and continue doing. The 
general issue will, as it always has done, rest well with a higher 
Intelligence than ours.” + 


Whatever confusion and disturbances are brought about 
by changes and revolutions in the established order of 
things, are not chargeable to the observance of the laws 
of right and truth. They are due to the previous depar- 
ture from them. No great change can take place sud- 
denly in settled opinions or established practice, without 
working some undesirable results. A dislocated limb can- 
not be set without producing pain. The course of human 
affairs seems to be so ordered. It seems to be a part of 
the discipline in the school of the world’s experience, that 
human nature should progress through suffering ; for it is 
by being buffeted from one extreme to another, and feeling 
the evils of opposite errors, that man is taught the middle 
path of truth and virtue. Thus the Protestant Reforma- 


* Carlyle, Past and Present, page 106. ¢ Same, p. 172. 
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tion in Germany—the central life and heart of modern 
civilization—while it cast off the shackles of Popish ty- 
ranny, loosed the reins of Ana-Baptist fanaticism. 

But be the actual or imaginary dangers and hardships 
of faithfully following the eternal laws of justice and 
goodness, as fearful and severe as they may, the terrible 
issues of wrong action, or of no action, are still more anx- 
iously to be dreaded. Every day of the continued exist- 
ence of an evil—a system “founded in wrong and oppres- 
sion”; every hour of inaction and indifference to the inte- 
rests of God’s law, adds greatly to the accumulating pen- 
alty. Every delay in reformation, or denial of relief, adds 
aggravation to the coming crisis. Nothing is to be gained 
by postponing the responsibility of action to another day. 
The ball gathers weight and strength with every revolu- 
tion, till that which would have melted before your breath 
has become a crushing mountain. Might cannot always 
prevail against right. Justice must finally conquer. In 
proportion to the obstinacy with which it is resisted, will 
be the severity of the struggle, and the cruelty of the tri- 
umph. As sure as there is a God in heaven, who loves 
righteousness and hates iniquity, every power and princi- 
pality in the earth that sets itself in opposition to the pro- 
gress of justice and truth, must be smitten to the dust. 
No work of the hand or heart of man, not built on the 
eternal rock of Right, can abide the fiery trials of His 
providence ; but will be burnt up, like wood, and hay, and 
stubble. Fearful indeed will be the righteous retributions 
of His wrath upon the head of every offender. In the 
great trial, no man will be allowed to plead, in arrest of 
judgment, his neutrality in the strife. “He that is not for 
me is against me.” Inaction may be more guilty than 
wrong action. There is hope for activity. It is evidence 
of life. Wrong action is open-eyed, but sees not in the 
right direction. If it be not too obstinate, it will be 
brought round, by the tendencies of the world to the full 
view and pursuit of Right, without much distress. But 
inaction is blind and dead. It will require some mighty 
shock from the galvanism of heaven to re-awaken it to 
life. A moral cataract has darkened its vision, which de- 
mands the severest surgery to remove. He who will not 
hearken to the still small voice of conscience, and heed its 
admonitions, will tremble at the voice of God, speaking 
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in tones of Sinai thunder, and flashing like angry light- 
nings from the clouds of misfortune, calamity, ruin, and 
death. It is no little matter to trifle with the eternal re- 
alities of justice and truth. This game of life is no sport, 
to be won or lost for mere amusement. Heavy risks are 
staked upon its issue. It is of infinite moment to a man, 
whether he fights for God’s unchangeable destiny, the vic- 
torious law, triumphant justice, or leagues himself with 
vanquished and annihilable wrongs and oppressions. “The 
fool hath said in his heart, there is no God,” and in his life 
he forgets that the world has a soul, which is everlasting 
righteousness. He thinks that expediency and _ profit, 
policy and prudence, are the spirits of life, and the su- 
penne laws of his godless universe. He forgets justice. 

e forgets right. He forgets truth. He builds peniten- 
tiaries and jails, it is true, for the punishment of offenders. 
He keeps a strict police, and guards the gallows with an 
eagle eye. He has a righteous horror of those that break 
the law, and punishes severely all that counterfeit his cur- 
rency and defraud his revenue. He is very charitable, 
withal ; for he showers out alms, as if silver was the pana- 
cea for sorrow. But his charity is economy ; his morality, 
prudence ; and his religion, selfishness. 

There is no redemption in mere forms. A regular at- 
tendance at a fashionable church, saying prayers out of a 
gilt-edged prayer book, listening to “splendid sermons,” 
and contributing to missionary enterprises, have but little 
efficacy. The form of prayer of the heathen Calmuck 
consists in putting a stone into a hollow gourd, and turn- 
ing it with acrank. And if the poor Tartar loves his wife 
and his children, and his tribe, entertains strangers with his 
best goat’s milk, takes good care of his horses, and strives 
faithfully to follow the right according to the light that is 
in him, does not his ground prayer serve as well as our 
said prayer? Perhaps, if the idolatrous heathen should see 
some good Christians leave their cushioned pews and mag- 
nificent churches, and pass some poor being tottering along 
in the rags and filth of poverty, disease and crime, with- 
out a look of kindness, or a word of sympathy, he would 
be moved, out of mere compassion, to send over, if he 
could, some thousand or two of his votary calabashes, to 
save the souls of his benighted Christian brethren. And 
it would be no unworthy or absurd thing for a Calmuck. 
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« Admirable,” says Carlyle, “was that of the old monks 
—Laborare est orare. Work is worship. All true work is 
sacred; in all true work, were it but true hand labor, there 
is something of divineness. Labor, wide as the earth, has 
its summit in heaven. Sweat of the brow, and, up from 
that, to sweat of the brain, sweat of the heart, which in- 
cludes all Kepler calculations, Newton meditations, all sci- 
ences, all spoken epics, all acted heroisms, martyrdoms, up 
to that ‘agony of bloody sweat, which all men have called 
divine.”* True worship is the manifestation of God’s 
glory in thought, speech and act. It must be breathed 
forth and infused into all forms of labor, and thought, and 
sympathy, and suffering, to sanctify this earth altar, under 
the dome of the solemn and silent skies, with the bright- 
ness of the Shekinah, and make it a temple home, where 
shall dwell the eternal splendor of the glory and the love 
of its Builder. It is man’s highest worship, to develop 
himself, and act out his nature; to show forth the glory of 
his Maker, in inward and outward growth; to make his 
life a bright apocalypse of the excellence of its Giver. 
This is prayer, and praise, and thanksgiving. He alone is 
the true worshiper, who feels forever the goodness, and 
the awfulness, and the nearness of the Eternal Presence ; 
not he who sees Him in vision alone, in distant Elysian 
fields of golden glory, seated on a throne of light, sur- 
rounded by a thousand choirs of angels and of saints; not 
he who only partially sees Him in the stars, and the winds, 
and the ocean, and the earth; but he who sees and feels 
Him, not far away, but near, the very nearest to him; who 
believes that He is forever nere, and now. He sees the 
Infinite Spirit where others see Him not, and believe Him 
not to be—in the earth, in the hearts and homes of men, 
in the course of human affairs, in the earthly destinies of 
things, in the whirlpools and vortexes of Time, in the roar 
and confusions of anarchies and disorders. He will do no 
wrong, commit no injustice; for that were to say, there is 
no God. He will not sit idly down, and bury his soul in 
inanition and sluggish lethargy; for that were to forget 
his glory. But he will struggle onward, forward, heroi- 
cally, a noble warrior priest of the temple of Eternal Jus- 
tice, slaying upon her altars every embodiment of wrong, 
of oppression, of untruth, and, if need be, sprinkling her 


* Past and Present, page 141. 
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door-posts with the sacrifice of his own heart’s blood. 
This is his work and worship. 

We have seen the manifestations of Faith in the moral 
nature of man. It remains for us to examine its effects 
upon his intellectual character. As we have already seen, 
it is based upon an intellectual operation, and its exercise 
constitutes the highest morality. The question now is, in 
what way is morality connected with knowledge ? or how 
does virtuous action effect intellectual development? No 
one can truly know a thing, until he has done it. He 
may, in a degree, approximate to knowledge by speech or 
writing ; but it does not become visible and tangible, unti! 
he has acted it out—woven it, it may be, with tedious toil, 
into the web of life. 

The one great act of belief, is the practical recognition 
of the Divine spirit of justice, love and truth, ruling and 
presiding in all the phases of life, and all the departments 
of Nature. This is the central, eternal truth of the Uni- 
verse. In it lie all things else; for all other truths were 
given as evidence and proof of this universal fact. He 
who knows this, knows everything; while he who knows 
it not, knows nothing. The mere man of learning, whose 
mind is a rare cabinet of scientific facts, and whose sou! 
burrows incessantly amid their petty toils, has missed al- 
together the great secret of Nature, and is yet in his A B 
C; for all his sciences and systems, meaningless, when 
alone, are but an alphabet to spell out the great name of 
God. He is like a mathematician, who, in the investiga- 
tion of a problem, forgets that its solution is the object of 
his labor, wanders off, and loses himself in the develop- 
ment of some infinite series, and never arrives at his con- 
clusion. He is like the man who stands on the sea shore, 
and examines, with microscopic eye, its smallest pebbles, 
and never once lifts his soul to the contemplation of the 
great infinite ocean before him. Here in cortice—he sticks 
at the very bark of things; he never gets to their true 
heart and center. 

The simple perception of abstract truth is an intellectual 
process, that may soon pass away and leave no trace of its 
existence. It does not become knowledge, until it is em- 
bodied in the forms of practical life, and interwoven with 
the fibres of character. Truth then becomes Fact. No 
matter how distinct and undeniable may be one’s mental 
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convictions, they do not become living and sparkling truths 
until he has breathed into them the breath of his own con- 
sciousness. They are not truths to him, until he has 
stamped upon them the image of his own experience. 

He who does not make the convictions of his under- 
standing the basis of his practice, isan unprofitable dreamer. 
He lives in a sort of trance. His life is a somnambulic 
dream, from which he does not awake till he has walked 
over a precipice, or made some mistake, the startling con- 
sequences of which may succeed in arousing his torpid 
consciousness—awaking it, perhaps, in such confusion and 
dismay, as leave it powerless to save him. How much 
better for him, had he, in time, opened his eyes to the 
great shining lights of realities and facts, and not have 
been thus enchanted by these false lights of sham reali- 
ties, expediencies and respectabilities, deceitfully dressed 
in the garb of Truth. It requires courage to be truly 
wise; but courage, oh! how well rewarded! It is manly, 
valorous, truly heroic, for a man to resist, even Ulysses- 
like, by lashing himself to the mast of Truth, the siren 
songs of Expediency; to despise what the world esteems 
respectable and fashionable, rather than desert the true 
and the right. A courage right well rewarded, for it is the 
essential condition of intellectual progress. 

The man who orders not his life according to the con- 
victions of his reason, violates the highest law of his na- 
ture, and sooner or later must suffer a fearful penalty. It 
is as impossible for such an one to advance in the discor 
very of truth, as to weave the sunlight in the web of night. 
He must retrograde. His mental and moral power must 
diminish. His perceptions of truth grow dim in the twi- 
light of half belief, and are at last swallowed up and lost 
in the midnight gloom of scepticism. As its convictions 
grow weak, uncertain and wavering, he loses confidence 
in hisreason, and finally concludes there is no reality save 
in appearance, and nothing more valuable than present 
= or pleasure. Truth is thus shorn of her divinity. 

0 him she is no longer immortal and heavenly ; but tem- 
porary, mutable and earthly. The man who denies, in his 
conduct, truths, which, in words, he constantly asserts and 
eulogizes, soon convicts himself of hypocrisy, by his own 
conversion. Error, like disease, has a tendency to diffu- 
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sion, and one infidelity in practice soon leads to the sub- 
version of all belief. 

He who lives up to the measure of truth that he has. 
will be rewarded by farther and higher revelations; “fo; 
he that is faithful over a few things, shall be lord ove; 
many.” The man that patiently and faithfully follows the 
light that is in him, though it be but a spark, will be led 
by it, sooner or later, into the regions of open day. The 
system of truth is single and universal. Each part is con- 
nected with every other. It makes but little difference at 
what point individuals may begin. Every truth is a clue 
to “unravel the tangled skein of thought.” The only con- 
dition of success is, that it be honestly and sincerely fol- 
lowed, without doubt or deviation. It must not be dropped 
because it seems to lead through a knotty maze. If it be 
abandoned at every difficulty, the tangled web of human 
affairs can be separated only by the sword of Alexander. 
If the single thread of truth be courageously followed, it 
will save many a Theseus from labyrinths more perplexing 
and intricate than that of the Minotaur. It is the only se- 
cret of success. 

Intellectual perceptions, embodied in conduct, grow 
bright and distinct. Their relations and dependencies be- 
come visible. Hidden sympathies are brought to light: 
new connections are traced out. Each step confirms the 
truth of the last, and points the place of the next. The 
man who paints his spiritual history on the canvass of life. 
as he transfers his intellectual images into figures of ac- 
tion, finds the forms of thought to improve and grow upon 
his representations. The real embodying the ideal, alive 
with the warm colors of enthusiasm, reflects back upon 
its original, tints of its own. They act and re-act upon 
each other—thought giving beauty, harmony, and regu- 
larity, to act; and act lending vitality to thought, till the 
hero-painter and his life, as master and model, stand forth 
prominently in the history of humanity. 

The most authoritative law to which man is subject, is. 
that he shall act according to the convictions of his 
understanding ; that his reason is, for him, the sovereign 
arbiter of right and wrong; that he owes unlimited obedi- 
ence to his conscience. It is the existence of this law that 
makes him a moral and accountable being. At all ha- 
zards, in all circumstances, he must yield ready and unre- 
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juctant service to the inner oracle of his being. In this 
law is found, not the right alone, but the duty of private 
judgment. It is the germ in which lies wrapped the im- 
mortal destinies of the race. It makes no difference that 
the private judgments of an individual are frequently 
wrong. Right or wrong, it is his business to carry them 
out. A man’s own reason is the sole vicegerent of the 
Almighty he can or ought to recognize. The public 
opinion of the world, the creed of a party, the decrees of 
a church, are but the collected opinions of individuals, 
founded upon the exercise of this very right. If each in- 
dividual must be fallible, there is nothing in the combina- 
tion to make it less so; for a great many wrongs can never 
make a right. For very lack, then, of any other law, a 
man must be “a law unto himself.” And he who dili- 
gently uses the powers of Nature given for his guidance, 
and faithfully and honestly applies their judgments to the 
government of his life, will have no cause to reproach 
either himself or his Maker. For so mysteriously and be- 
nevolently are the spiritual and material worlds fitted to 
the constitution of human nature, that the very errors to 
which it is unavoidably subject, betray themselves, and are 
the secret allies of truth. The man who faithfully founds 
his conduct upon what he thinks right, will inevitably be 
brought to the knowledge of what is right. It may be 
through painful and thorny paths, through sorrow and 
mourning, with difficult and costly sacrifices, through ter- 
rors, and in defiance of forms and principalities ; but sooner 
or later, as silver by the refiner’s fire, his heart will be 
purified from the dross of all error. Whoever entertains 
error as an honest conviction, is in the surest and perhaps 
the nearest road to its detection, when he carries it into 
practice, for experience is the test and talisman of truth; 
while he who indulges it merely as a speculation, though 
his conduct may be right, is right by stealth, and inconsist- 
ently true; does what is good only because it appears ex- 
edient; and always has the readiest excuse for changing 
is course, when another may seem more profitable. The 
truth told with an intention to deceive, becomes a lie ; and 
he who does right, believing it to be wrong, is more guilty 
in the sight of God and his conscience, than he who does 
wrong unknowingly. If we should all cease to act, until 
we could be certain that we were right, the world would 
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soon be achaos. Activity, directed by a hearty desire of 
knowledge, will forever approximate to truth ; for “ he that 
asketh shall receive, and unto him that knocketh, it shal] 
be opened.” The honest and hearty enthusiasm kindled 
by the determined application of principles believed to be 
true, elevates a man into purer regions of thought, ey- 
tends his horizon, and strengthens his vision, till, in its pin- 
ions, he wings his way to the sublimest heights of inspira- 
tion, and gazes face to face on the bright Source of Ever- 
lasting Truth—an inspiration of knowledge, if not of 
revelation; for “it is the inspiration of the Almighty that 
giveth understanding.” It is to such as the honest-hearted 
and sincere Saul of Tarsus, who, “ with zeal, though not 
according to knowledge,” yet with “conscience void of 
offence toward God and man,” prosecute what, in their 
hearts, they believe to be their duty, though it be with 
mistaken fervor, even to the “breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter” against the disciples of truth, that the Al- 
mighty Spirit of all truth reveals the brightest evidences 
of His presence, selects as chosen vessels, commissions as 
apostles, and raises, by divine inspiration, to communion 
with the ineffable mysteries of the third heavens. 


Arr. XXXIII.—A LAY OF SUMMER. 


BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Tue smile of our God through the earth hath been cast, 

And into all gladness and beauty hath passed! 

We mourn not for Winter, nor ask his return— 

If he gave us bright gems, ’twas with brow cold and stern; 

Yet we spoke of him gently, and mused o’er his rest, 

When the blessed young Spring strewed her wreaths on his breast, 
As we thought how we’d seen him with blossoms at play, 

Ere he sighed his vexed soul from their beauties away ; 

For gone was his sceptre, and vanished his crown, 

When the flow’rets smiled up to the beams that laughed down. 


ee oo 


Beauty reigneth! and to the thralled soul it doth seem, 
Her empire is boundless, her sway as supreme 
As when, in her freshness and radiance all, 
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She blushed into life at her Maker’s call! 

We have seen her where flowers, with tremulous wave, 

The wood’s solemn aisles, in their meek beauty, pave; 
Where the beam and the breeze the blue-bosomed lake kiss, 
Till it trembles and glows with a seeming of bliss. 

‘Tis the heaven of summer o’er all eye may see: 

Is it summer—all summer—Q, soul, with thee ? 


For naught else is beauteous, or gladsome, on earth, 

4s the soul, when it feeleth its heavenly birth; 

And they do this ray of the Deity wrong, 

Who weave its darkness alone into song: 

‘Tis a glorious thing, when it feeleth its might, 

Upsoaring in ether—exulting in light! 

Then let us, away from all turmoil and strife, 

In reverence muse on its being and life; 

For it knows not itself, ’midst earth’s falsehood and din— 
Virtue dies in the shadow we throw over sin! 


And a something in Nature we evermore see, 

O, spirit immortal! that imageth thee: 

Like the first gem that tremblingly graces the year, 

Thou seem’st born with the question of—Why am I here? 
Like the vine with its arms round the leafless trunk thrown, 
Thou clingest to life, when its pleasures have flown: 
And perchance scarce a feeling awakes in the breast, 
But we read on the brow of some blossom impressed ; 
For if thought is withheld from these fair things of heaven, 
ln its stead, thought’s expression seems evermore given. 


But the Summer will flee—all her beauty and song 

Be but treasures that to the dead Past must belong; 

Her being’s wild charms sealed in cold, pulseless rest, 

While the shadows of ages droop over her breast; 

For e’en as we’re gazing, the ruthless-winged hours 

Brush the tints from her heaven, the hues from her flowers; 
And evermore claim they, as onward they flee, 

A tone from the streamlet, a song from the tree; 

But if thou hast a melody, soul! it will stay— 

A bloom—it will live in Eternity’s day! 


Terre Havre, Iypiana. 





BEAUTY AND SUBLIMITY. 


Art. XXXIV.—DEVOTION TO THE SUBLIME. 


BY E. L. M. 


Tue two great elements of the universe are Beauty and 
Sublimity. All Art springs from the beautiful; all Sci- 
ence is linked with the sublime. 

God made the human soul illustrious, and designed it 
for exalted pursuits and a glorious destiny. To expand 
our finite faculties, and afford them a culture both pro- 
found and elevating, Nature is spread around us, with all 
its stupendous proportions, and Divine Revelation speaks 
to us of an eternal augmentation of knowledge hereafter, 
for weal or woe. Above, beneath, and around us, open 
the avenues of infinite progression, through which we 
must forever advance without pause, and expand in capa- 
city without limit. Here, on this dim arena of earth, an 
immortal essence throbs at our heart in harmony with the 
infinite and eternal. The day-star of thought arises on 
the soul, and, with our first rational exercise, begins an 
existence which may experience many vicissitudes, may 
pass through many transitions, but can never terminate. 
The soul, vivified with power to think, will outlive the 
universe that feeds its thought, and will be still practising 
its juvenile excursions at the mere outset of its opening 
career, while suns and systems, shorn of their glories, shall 
sink, in shattered ruins, to the caverns of eternal oblivion. 
But the soul of man, 


“Vital in every part, 
Cannot, but by annihilation, die.” 


Its two great faculties, correspondent to the two great 
natural elements mentioned above—the capacity to per- 
ceive the beautiful, and feel the sublime—are at once the 
products and proofs of our immortality. They indicate 
endowments which it is bliss to improve, and a destiny 
which it will be fearful indeed to neglect. 

This article is especially designed for those who are 
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educating themselves for responsible duties in this life, and 
who will eventually “ breathe in worlds to which the hea- 
ven of heavens is but a veil.” Let me improve the occa- 
sion, by considering the importance of Devotion To Tue 
SuBLIME. 

In discussing this subject, it will be proper to substan- 
tiate several specific points. 

First. The germs of our spiritual faculties are capable 
of indefinite expansion. The two master pulses of the 
soul, which develop our faculties, impel our action, and 
mould our character, are love and fear. The fountain of 
affection is deep in our nature, and yet we feel joy less 
keenly than sorrow, and yearn towards the happy less 
heartily than we sympathize with the sad. It is strange, 
but true, that the soul is most avaricious of those emo- 
tions that border on anguish and are full of pathos. The 
terrific, more or less modified, is always a component of 
the sublime ; hence, whenever it is designed to create sen- 
sations the most exciting and effective, it is natural to re- 
sort to the sources of pain, real or imaginary, since emo- 
tions thus derived are most congenial to the affections, and 
most potent in moving the mind. 

“The sublime in imagery always supposes an emotion 
of terror begun; and it cannot be produced by any other 
cause,” says Helvetius. Blair thinks that “the solution of 
the problem is to be found in the idea of mighty power 
or force; and Knight’s theory is, that it is caused by the 
influence of mental energy, exciting a sympathetic emo- 
tion in the mind of the spectator or reader.” Karnes tells 
you, that “an object placed high, produczs, in the specta- 
tor, emotions of sublimity” ; and all educated persons have 
verified the declaration of Longerius, that “every such 
emotion fills the reader with a glorying and sense of in- 
ward greatness.” 

All ages and classes agree as to the effect produced, 
whatever may be the cause. Perhaps the true theory of 
the sublime is found in the elevation of the imagination 
by means of the passions, for a moral end. Fear is the 
strongest of all our passions; and this is the reason, pro- 
bably, why Pagans, guided by natural instinct only, pre- 
sent more offerings to the wicked divinity than to the good, 
because man naturally has more fear of pain than love of 
pleasure. The beautiful makes a strong impression on 
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most minds; but the sublime makes a still stronger—one 
that is profounder and more indelible, because it is always 
mixed with a degree of awe or horror. 

This is one primary element of sublimity. Another js 
vastness, clearly seen and deeply felt. However true it 
may be in mathematics, it is not true in rhetorical science. 
that many little things make a great one. The sublime in 
thought is simple, grand, and strikes its full force at a sin- 
gle blow. Lucidly expressed, it takes the hearer captive 
at once, and so engrosses the whole mind, as to leave no 
room for minute criticism. Little elegancies, in the pre- 
sence of great ideas majestically proclaimed, are imperti- 
nent embellishments, and worthy only of contempt. 

That the sublime is built on a substructure laid in every 
human soul, and that it may be employed as the best 
means of cultivation to an indefinite degree, is indicated 
by the following sentence preserved to us from Longinus: 


‘That is grand and lofty, which, the more we consider, the 
greater ideas we conceive of it; whose force we cannot possibly 
withstand, which sinks immediately deep, and makes such an im- 
pression on the mind as cannot easily be effaced; in a word, we 
may pronounce that sublime, beautiful, and true, which perma- 
nently pleases, and takes generally with all sorts of men.” 


Secondly. The objects of the outward universe, which 
correspond with latent mental faculties, and tend to pro- 
mote their growth, are capable of exerting influences most 
ennobling in character and indefinite in extent. 

The beneficence of the Creator is strikingly exemplified 
in the provisions made for our innocent recreation. Over 
and above the care taken for our physical well-being, and 
our spiritual security, there is a wonderful variety of what 
an ascetic would deem superfluous food for taste and ima- 
gination, with an infinitude of pleasing emotions conse- 
quent on the exercise of these faculties. We should be 
no less sensible to this part of the divine economy than to 
any other. In its place and proportion, we should culti- 
vate the decorative, as well as the substantial. For one 
to be strong, it is not necessary to be rugged and uncouth. 
The learning that is most valuable, is most luxuriant and 
productive ; it will adorn its possessor, like a vine with its 
clusters wreathed round a majestic tree, that type of 4 
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richly cultivated mind, where beautiful foliage and fra- 
grant blooms, sturdy branches and luscious fruit, harmoni- 
ously mingle and gracefully blend. 

An intense sensibility to the beautiful and sublime, con- 
stitutes “that inner eye which is the bliss of solitude,” and 
which is peculiar to the higher order of mankind. A cer- 
tain degree of this susceptibility is common to all; hence 
it is that ““one touch of Nature makes the whole world 
kin.” The millions who listen with delight to the music 
of Mozart, or the poetry of Shakspeare, are thrilled through 
the medium of the same faculties by which these great 
masters perfected their power and excelled the majority of 
theirrace. The superiority of the man of genius consists 
in the fact that he perceives more vividly, and feels more 
acutely than common men. He adorns the trite, and ele- 
vates the obscure into the sublime, as a consummate artist 
will transform the actual into the ideal, by the fineness of 
his touch, and as the God of Nature gathers the rank va- 
pors of earth around his throne, to forge thunderbolts. 

The reflex power of grand objects on the soul, calls up 
from the lowest depths of passion its strongest yearnings, 
and produces the most expansive results. ‘The action and 
reaction are equal. Keenness of aspiration warms around 
the heart, and prompts it to act with tenfold force ; impels 
the mind, with quickened pulsations, towards the objects it 
would grasp; and thus brings both affection and intellect 
into symmetry, as well as contact, with the gigantic con-: 
quests so ardently desired. ‘To those who soar on the 
wings of pure desire, immense horizons reveal themselves, 
multiply and expand to infinity, luminous with all that 
embellishes, and teeming with all that can aggrandize the 
soul. There always has been, and always will be, a sub- 
lime harmony between aspiring love and gigantic acquisi- 
tions. 

To fasten the mental eye steadily on objects that are in- 
trinsically grand, is to derive from them an influence cor- 
responding in dignity and worth; it is to be dazzled with 
new glories, and invigorated with fresh energy, as the 
shepherds on the plains of Babylon gazed at the stellary 
wonders of heaven, till they saw them form into animated 
groups and significant constellations, overpowering the 
awe-struck beholders with the blaze of their light and the 
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force of their inspiration. These are the towering spirits 
who are armed with powers of flight, like 


“The proud and ample pinion 
Which the Theban eagle bore”’; 


and ascents, such as they make, are essential to mental 
growth. The ideal and unknown are as necessary as the 
hacknied and actual. Let the mind be perpetually limited 
to palpable scenes and dry matters of fact—never imagi- 
native, and never exercised in daring speculation—and it 
will soon become like the physical condition of dwarfs in 
polar regions, but little superior to the brutes. Every 
brave spirit, ambitious of adding to the domains of human 
knowledge and happiness, like Columbus, must launch out 
boldly from captious loiterers on the shore, and sail due 
west for a new world. 

Insatiate desires after illimitable and unfathomed know- 
ledge—a high ambition, which unceasingly stretches forth 
to what lies beyond “the visual line that girds us round” 
—are endowments which inspire the true student, and 
form the matured man. Such longings are necessary, in 
order that the mind may grow to full stature and strength 
in any department of exalted worth. When you see a 
youth busying himself with thoughts beyond his present 
capacity, and above his present grade, you behold the first 
indic .tion of sterling value, and the surest prognostic of 
ultimate fame. His soul already begins to swell vast to 
heaven, and, ere he has finished his predestired career, he 
will happily conceive and execute “ Eschylean shapes of the 
sublime.” The master passion, which gives individuality, 
and insures success to each son of genius, will show itsell 
in instinctive leanings towards particular and favorite 
pursuits. The young aspirant after military renown will 
court solitude with his books, and read, with supreme de- 
light, the campaigns of the greatest conquerors. The pa- 
triot keeps Aristides, Hampden and Washington constantly 
in view. The poet consumes the silent hours of night over 
the works of the greatest masters of song. The lover 
of theology doats on the Hookers, the Gilpins and Knoxes 
of past times, and talks of such men as Luther, Baxter, 
Edwards, and Tholuck, with delight. 
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Salt of the earth, the virtuous few, 
Who season human kind.”’ 


As the artist fills his studio with casts from the antique, 
to be emulated with inextinguishable zeal, and drains both 
health and means in pilgrimages to shrined pictures and 
splendid models, so the true scholar, be his department 
what it may, will deem existence valuable only so far as 
it enables him to cultivate his heart and expand his 
thought. We love what we understand; we desire what 
we love; and arrive usually to the possession of what we 
have pursued, if we enthusiastically persist in our design. 

Literary enthusiasm, engendered by fervid application 
of the mind to a noble object, grows, by exercise, into a 
habit; and intellectual life, rendered happy by a pure and 
permanent exhilaration, becomes, in a manner, indepen- 
dent of fortune and the world. The devotee of excellence 
may, at will, select the choicest society, and hoard the 
richest treasure. He can summon to his chamber of me- 
ditation those who have stamped their grandeur on their 
works, and rapturously enjoy their presence, while he cir- 
culates the mental coinage stamped with their image, that 


“Gold of the dead, 
Which time does still disperse, but not devour.” 


Thus, activity in learned pursuits conduces to spiritual 
freedom, and is its own solace and reward. To advance 
is to enjoy ; and the constant struggle to grasp wider fields 
of knowledge, and discover hidden mines of truth, gives 
variety to enjoyment, and value to existence. 

The humblest aspirant may hope to succeed, provided 
he is resolved to consecrate a whole life to some worthy 
design. We name a planet after a German, who began 
his career as a musician in a Hanoverian regiment. ‘Too 
poor to buy a telescope, he had ingenuity enough to make 
one; and while others sought distinctions of scientific cor- 
porations, he modestly honored human nature by garnish- 
ing with his thought a bright space in the heavens, where, 
in perpetual glory, he wrote his signature on the world he 
had found. And this result, achieved by Herschel, is not 
something monstrous and unnatural; it is the most natural 
thing possible, the legitimate result of devotion to the sub- 
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lime, deeply rooted, constantly nourished, and victoriously 
exercised. But one must possess “that strong divinity of 
soul,” that determined and indomitable vocation to glory, 
which, despite all obstructions, elicits occasionally a hero, 
disciplines him for conquests, and crowns him with ama- 
ranthine bliss. A generous enthusiasm is the inspiration 
of all noble actions, and of all great thought; it is born of 
reflection, strengthened by experience, and moulded by 
truth. 


*‘ But virtuous passion prompts the great resolve, 
And fans the slumb’ring spark of heavenly fire.” 


This devotion to exalted pursuits, this consecration to 
sublimity in thought and deed, is the noblest principle of 
humanity, the soul of heroism, and the genius of virtue. 
When vitalized by divine power, it is conscience animated, 
active, and intense—a persevering and ever-increasing 
thirst for holiness, justice and truth. Its characteristic is 
to dilate, to mount, and to aspire to the future in a con- 
stant progression. It tends to loosen the bonds of per- 
sonal interest, and to appreciate the intrinsic value of all 
things good, temporal and eternal. Its possessor carries 
within his own bosom the source of the purest enjoyment, 
and his person is invested with honors the most divine. 


** Goodness is his delight, 
Wisdom his wealth, and glory his reward.” 


There are different ways of producing divine emotions. 
The scenic painter, to delineate material sublimity, shows 
you Moscow in flames, and enhances the effect by saluting 
your ears, at the same time, with low and mysterious notes 
of commingled exultation and despair, the crash of falling 
towers, the booming of cannon, and the tolling of bells. 
But the great master of the heart, in executing the mo- 
ral sublime where poor Desdemona is the victim, drops a 
handkerchief, and greater effects follow than from any 
combination of mere physical agencies. These instances 
exemplify the sublime, as produced by the law ef associa- 
tion. 

The beautiful is sometimes elevated into the sublime by 
adding vastness to the conception. For instance, nothing 
can be finer than the following passage in Milton: 
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‘Onward he moved, 
And thousands of his saints around.” 


This is grandeur, which, when expanded by a masterly 
touch, becomes something more. The poet immediately 


adds,— 
“Far off their coming shone!’; 


Thus completing a picture of unequalled sublimity. 

Nothing so agitates and exhilarates the mind, as emo- 
tions of sublimity; and, for this reason, such emotions 
cannot be long sustained. A prime rule in the construc- 
tion of a discourse, is constantly to advance. The mo- 
ment a speaker begins to retrograde in his movement, the 
interest is broken. But to march continually on the same 
level, be it high or low, is equally destructive to all good 
effect. Disgust is the child of uniformity. Deep pauses 
must intervene between broad flashes, to give the concus- 
sions of celestial artillery greater impressiveness. It is 
delightful to the traveler to meet occasionally with a rug- 
ged mountain, or a roaring stream; but the sunny slope 
and shaded plain, the murmuring rill and the flowery bank, 
are as requisite to an impressive landscape as beetling 
cliffs and yawning chasms. It is with a wise adaptation 
to our nature, that the most skillful dramatists mingle the 
pleasing and the painful in their composition; that they 
pass, in sudden transitions, “from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” and thus agitate our hearts with the two 
master passions of the soul—confidence and terror. 

Mental excitement is the great end and aim of man’s 
existence. What has impelled our race, in all time, but 
this? Whence the tendency so strongly illustrated by the 
alchymist who consumed life in seeking for its elixer, and 
the astrologer who pondered the books of fate, seeking to 
read the mysterious language of worlds on high? 


* And wherefore does the student trim his lamp, 
And watch the lonely taper, when the stars 

Are holding their high festival in heaven, 

And worshiping around the midnight throne?” 


It is for intellectual excitement. Urged on by this 
mighty impulse of our nature, some esteem it a privilege 
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to be frozen up during most of the year, in the frightful 
calm of polar seas. Others pant to avail themselves of 
the fortunate chance of leaving their bones to bleach on 
the sands, beneath the burning sun of Africa. Some are 
enchanted with the task of tracing rivers, whose begin- 
ning and end are equally dubious; while others would die 
contented, could they but scale certain mountain-peaks of 
fearful prominence, and stand congealed a few inches 
above all other men. 

Devotion to the sublime is most worthily pursued when 
its aim is strongly to move mankind with living speech. 
To excel in eloquence to the highest degree, one must 
have affinities with the greatest masters in that divine art. 
To him, the paragon of all excellence, the image of the 
most elaborate ideal beauty, must stand revealed, cher- 
ished as the highest, holiest, and most heavenly creation. 
It must be habitually adored by an intellect as quick to 
discriminate as the heart is prompt to admire. Genius 
must be inspired, and taste refined, by the spirit of subtle 
intelligence and beauty, which pervades science, literature 
and art—the incorrupted excellence to be found in stray 
gifts, by him who has an eye to seek, in sculpture, music, 
ens: and architecture; in every charming feature of 

Vature ; and throughout the boundless range of metaphysi- 
cal speculation. 

Consider for a moment how this admiration of exalted 
excellence prevailed among the Athenians. They were a 
people of extraordinary excitability. This will explain 
why it was that the mind of man arose on Attic soil in 
overflowing fullness, and gave birth to those productions 
which have been the wonder and glory of all succeeding 
time. The source and secret of those vast intellectual ef- 
forts was deep emotion—a kind of faith, which, if it was 
not holy, was at least profound. How deep and strong 
the pulse of thought must have beat in the soul of a cul- 
tivated Greek, as, in the age of Pericles, he stood on the 
splendid terrace of the Acropolis, immediately encom- 
passed by that cluster of architectural wonders, the Par- 
thenon, the temple of Hercules, of Theseus, and of the 
Winds; while more remotely arose the brilliant and gor- 
geous spectacle of that wilderness of master-pieces, {0- 
rums, porticos, academies, theatres, and the marble palaces 
of the greatest of heroic and voluptuous cities. Still be- 
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yond his eye fell on groves glittering with votive altars, 
gushing fountains, and statuary grouped in every graceful 
or commanding form. Crowds of magnificent divinities, 
throned on the river’s brink, or by shady walks, adorned 
the magnificent retreat where teachers of every school 
were found, surrounded by multitudes of studious and en- 
thusiastic votaries of the sublime. Plato woos emulative 
throngs to the quietude of olive gardens; and Demos- 
thenes, “ with the rich thunders of his awful voice,” hushes 
the fierce multitude to peace in the agora, or kindles their 
passions in terrible commotion. The Muses and the Graces 
are hovering in every delightful nook; Minerva stands in 
calm majesty by her shrine ; and Phidias has elevated the 
Thunderer, with grasped lightnings, on the throne of uni- 
versal power. All Nature is invested with preternatural 
attributes; rivulets sing to attendant naiads; nymphs 
bend over pellucid springs; oreads people the hills; and 
dryads haunt the forests. The waves of the Hgean sea 
are lashed into foam by Neptune’s car, and each far-off 
island is crowned with a temple to some god. 

It is this intense and pervading spirit of faith, of love, of 
adoration, that generates the “far-heard panting of divine 
endeavor.” Artist, orator, poet, and scholar, are instinct 
with it. There is a 


“Divinity within them, breeding wings, 
Wherewith to spurn the earth.” 


They cannot lift their eye to the mountains of Argolis, 
or to the peaks of Pindus and Olympus,—they cannot 
stoop to pluck a flower of earth, or bathe their brow in the 
effulgence of heaven,—without a thrill of emotion in asso- 
ciated thought, and a leap forward in the path of mental 
excellence. 

But we need adduce no more proofs of the power latent 
in the external universe, to exert on the aspiring devotee 
influences that are ennobling in character, and indefinite 
in extent. Let us pass to 

The third point. In its relation to all objects, material 
and spiritual, the mind has an affinity for what is most ex- 
cellent, and yields with greatest delight to that which is 
most sublime. 


God made man in his own image, endowed with reason, 
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self-consciousness, and imagination—in the image of His 
own eternity made he man. It is not so much by an erect 
posture that we are distinguished above other creatures, as 
by an intellect capacious and grasping, and which natu- 
rally attaches us to things great and elevated. The cata- 
ract, the voleano, the boundless sky, and the swelling 
ocean, seize attention and inspire delight. Standing under 
the pictured dome of Saint Peter’s, or amid the glaciers of 
the higher Alps, one feels that lofty sympathy of our na- 
ture, which assimilates itself to whatever is stupendous, 
and exalts the soul, while we gaze above and beyond our 
ordinary selves. 

Greatness of soul, created and nourished by devotion to 
the sublime, combines in itself the two noblest traits which 
distinguish the character of man; it appropriates from 
goodness all that is generous, and from power all that is 
august. Stimulating the imagination, it rivals 


“The bird of Jove, 
With thunder in his train.” 


Longinus says that sublimity is “a proud elevation of 


mind”; but let me add—it is pride without its infirmities 
—the soul sublimated into the purest regions of thought, 
magnanimous and calm in its grandeur, 


“ Like Strength reposing on his own right arm.” 


Great actions are always created by generous sentiments. 
The more enlarged the spirit of beneficence becomes by 
lofty aspirations, the more capacious is it to embrace, and 
the more powerful to improve all those whose happiness 
it can promote. To know how to perceive and admire 
what is above us, is to approach it; keenly to feel our 
inferiority, is to put ourselves in the surest way for be- 
coming great. Admiration exalts the soul, by developing 
the power of appreciating what merits our esteem. It 
constitutes the only medium between us and sublime ob- 
jects, by making us both capable and worthy of cultivating 
the most exalted mode of intercourse. It is this that re- 
veals to our nature what gigantic results it may attain, 
and furnishes the most certain guaranty of success. 

Pythagoras said truly, “If we possess any mode by which 
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we may resemble the gods, it is by doing good and speak- 
ing the truth.” Now, nothing will so qualify one to speak 
with power, and act with efficiency, as fervid devotion to 
the sublime. It is this that inspires splendor of concep- 
tion, force of language, and the spontaneous fires of per- 
suasion in the heart of the true orator. It is this which 
vividly arouses in the mind a tumult of images, ideas and 
impressions the most transporting. It is irresistible to all 
obstacles, as lightning, and puts the accumulated resources 
of argument and illustration at once into full view and 
effect. That which is truly sublime has the property of 
elevating the listener to unwonted heights, and causes him 
to conceive nobler views and feel a loftier joy, as if he, in 
fact, had produced what he had only heard. It is a spirit 
that ennobles every soul it invests, and renders its zealous 
admirer mighty as “a mailed angel on a battle day.” 

It should be especially remarked, that devotion to the 
sublime is as conservative of moral excellence as it is pro- 
motive of intellectual strength. A taste formed in pur- 
suits such as we have described, is a powerful ally to every- 
thing that can dignify the soul of man. “It seems the 
grand portico into that infinity in which the incomprehen- 
sible Being resides.” Whenever such a taste becomes the 
ruling fashion, it carries in itself the severest pleasure and 
the noblest use. While ignoble desires hold dominion over 
us, we are the slaves of vice, and, like Satan in Eden, we 
contemplate everything good only with envy and despair; 
but when virtue is our inspiration, and exalted excellence 
our pursuit, like the angel in the sun, we occupy the focus 
of all effulgence, and the center of all that is grand. In 
proportion as the soul is emancipated from the fetters of 
grovelling passion, it obeys latent tendencies, and finds the 
holiest delight in looking up and adoring the lofty, the 
magnificent, and the good. This is the source of loyalty, 
religion, and immortal hope. Through this—the highest 
mode of culture—we become like the objects we adore. 
Constantly do we live and develope our faculties under 
that law of assimilation which transforms us into the 
image of the ohjects most intimate to our souls and most 
elevated in our esteem. He who ardently woos the genius 
of the sublime, will verify, in his own experience, the 
glory of Pygmaleon, and the statue of the goddess he 


adored,—his idol will kindle to his homage and melt to his 
embrace. 
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Mental taste and conscience, or the moral sense, go 
hand in hand in their approximation to maturity. They 
are both aided by the same kind of culture. To a cultiva- 
ted taste, as to an enlightened conscience, there is a de- 
light in perfection for its own sake, independent of the ma- 
terial in which it is manifested, or the benefits it imme- 
diately confers. Just so far as one rises above degrading 
pleasures, he perceives that what is most real is most re- 
fined, and that by the admiration of noble objects he js 
made noble and pure. When this spirit is nourished by 
natural ardor only, its result is beauty of expression, and 
its creative power is genius; but when the heart is pur- 
fied by grace divine, its flame is sublime love, and its soar. 
ings blend with the ascriptions of spirits in bliss. The 
more enlarged our conceptions, and the more refined our 
tastes, the stronger will be our repugnance to the gross- 
ness of the world, and the more ardent our longings for 
the developments of the next. Moral and _ intellectual 
perfection is measured by the approaches we make toa 
superior nature, and to the transforming influence we re- 
ceive from it. As one adores the infinite, he rises towards 
it; and as he learns how to*appreciate what lies beneath 
his feet, he feels a vivid presentiment of what is above 
him, and longs to possess it. 


* His grief is but his grandeur in disguise, 
And discontent is immortality.” 


These intimations of what is deathless within us, and 
eternal above us, should be carefully heeded. What means 
that secret but insatiable craving of our souls, which con- 
stantly calls for a better state, and longs for the accom- 
plishment of hidden mysteries? Whence the idea of in- 
finity, and those desires which incessantly search for all 
that is capable of aggrandizing our condition? How came 
we in possession of those warm affections, that faculty of 
loving, which would be the most cruel torment, if limited 
to the finite and imperfect? What would earth be with- 
out a God? What would the soul be without the sublime 
to adore? Addison was every way just to the nature of 
man and his strongest aspirations, when he put the follow- 
ing soliloquy in his hero’s lips: 
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“It must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well— 
Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread, this inward horror, 
Of falling into nought?) Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

*Tis the divinity that stirs within us; 

*Tis heaven itself that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man.” 


The ear, educated to drink in the great voices that speak 
tous from the past and the future, from Nature and Reve- 
lation, will, with increased distinctness, “like thunder 
heard remote,” catch the low booming of that mighty 
ocean Which approaches, wave after wave, to break up 
the dikes of ancient power, and bear us onward to newer 
and nobler scenes. 

It is the business of man, placed for a short period of 
probation on this narrow isthmus between two eternities, 
in the calm majesty of exalted virtue, to review the past 
and anticipate the future. We should estimate a virtuous 
and sublime intellect, as a far brighter manifestation of 
God than the whole outward universe. The power of 
arousing, enlightening and elevating our fellow beings, 
may truly be called sublime; for there is no agency em- 
ployed by the Creator so beneficial as that by which he 
renovates rational creatures, and assimilates them to him- 
self. The energy employed by man to subdue the mate- 
rial creation, and develope its resources, is worthy of admi- 
ration; but the sovereignty which one may win over souls 
by stimulating the intellect, fortifying the will, and im- 
proving the heart, is the surest test of greatness. Spiritual 
power is infinitely more valuable than the sovereignty 
maintained by physical force. To speak with life-giving 
energy; to breathe into the stupid and obdurate the love 
of truth and virtue ; to strengthen the feeble, and elevate 
the groveling—is to be the most glorious minister of God 
on earth: it is to win a crown, “compared with which, the 
laurels that a Ceesar reaps are weeds.” 

Devotion to the sublime, reduced to a habit, will lead 
to acquisitions that legitimately inspire great conceptions 
and exert a wide control. Individuals now and then rise 
up in the midst of creation’s master-piece, as if on pur- 
pose to demonstrate the superiority of mind over all crea- 
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ted things. They measure themselves with every colossq| 
object, and overtop all. While their foot is on the round. 
ing sea, and their hand rests on earth’s highest pinnacles, 
their brow gleams among the stars, and their vision pierces 
rapturously into the infinity beyond. 

The soul as naturally thrills in the presence of the sub- 
lime, as a son feels joy when he flies into the arms of his 
mother. Passionate love of excellence reveals to the 
magnanimous all the extent of their liberty, and all the 
secret of their strength. “I, too, ama painter,” exclaimed 
Correggio, when in youth and penury he came suddenly 
upon a master-piece. In like manner, every noble spirit, 
yet ignorant of its resources, at the sight of model speci- 
mens in natural or moral sublimity, will exclaim, “ And |, 
too, am capable of excellence, and worthy to aspire after 
it!” Unknown faculties, which have long slumbered in 
the uneducated, wait only the fitting occasion to take a 
sudden spring. The universe of beauty and sublimity, of 
universal knowledge and irresistible eloquence, is an un- 
explored and inexhaustible mine of discoveries, ingress to 
which can be obtained only by moral aspirations. 


* Rous’d at the sound, th’ exulting soul ascends, 
And breathes her native air—an air that feeds 
Ambitions high, and fans ethereal fires; 

Quick kindles all that is divine within us: 

Nor leaves one loitering thought beneath the stars.” 


What can afford more profit and delight, than to com- 
mune with those who have adorned the history of man- 
kind,—to think as they thought, and to feel as they felt — 
to draw inspiration from the living fountain of their genius, 
or to kindle in holy emulation in the presence of their 
urns? Wonderful and mysterious is the intercourse we 
hold with the absent and the dead. Visions of imagina- 
tion, struck out by the suggestive thoughts of souls long 
since departed, pass before our eye in the vehicle of glow- 
ing words, and in a twinkling make us to be present in 
scenes and with men who perished thousands of years ago. 
These were the mental monarchs of our race, beneficent 
as they were powerful, who, ere they retired from the stage 
of life, left the richest legacy to mankind, “a perpetual 
feast of nectar’d sweets, where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
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But, alas! there are others who painfully exemplify the 
truth, that “ with the talents of an angel, a man may bea 
fool.” Many sons of genius are sent into this world mag- 
nificently equipped with the means of enlarging the com- 
pass of intellectual exercise and enjoyment. Like the 
youthful Samson, in the camp of Dan, they feel the early 
movings of a mighty spirit within them—Titans beneath 
the mountain—that indicate the superiority of their facul- 
ties, and the need of thorough development. And it is to 
be lamented, that so many, like Samson, spend their 
strength in wicked dalliance, or waste it in unprofitable 
endeavors, instead of employing superior gifts for their 
own safety and the welfare of mankind. Genius is a 
fearful trust, and when its powers are abuse, like those 
possessed by the Hebrew, they will recoil in fierce destruc- 
tion on their abuser’s head. 

Readers, while, in this allusion to the doom that awaits 
perverted talents, 1 warn you to shun the rock on which 
others have split, let me most affectionately entreat you to 
fasten your admiring gaze on the great pole-star of Divine 
eflulgence that saves him who eyes it. Study the true, 
love the beautiful, adore the sublime. Be full of integrity 
to yourselves, your country, and your God. Be diligent in 
the employment of your time, courteous in your demeanor, 
and exalted in your pursuits. Honor your predecessors, 
bless your contemporaries, and throw the mantle of your 
ennobling influence over the myriads who are to succeed . 
you in the bowers of classical acquisition, and in the more 
sturdy toils of practical life. So mould your conduct in 
the fear of God, and for the good of man, that finally, 


amid the applauding suffrages of the universe, you may 
take your place 


“ Amid the august and never-dying light 

Of constellated spirits, who have gained 

A name in heaven, by power of heavenly deeds.” 
Cixcrxnati, August, 1847, 
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Arr. XXXV.—THE TIME TO BE. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


I srr where the leaves of the maple, 
And the gnarled and knotted gum, 

Are circling and drifting around me, 
And think of the time to come. 


For the human heart is the mirror 
Of the things that are near and far; 
Like the wave that reflects in its bosom 
The flower and the distant star. 


And beautiful to my vision 
Is the time it prophetically sees, 

As was once to the monarch of Persia 
The gem of the Cyclades. 


As change is the order of Nature, 
And beauty springs from decay, 
So in its destined season 
The false for the true makes way. 


The darkening power of evil, 
And discordant jars and crime, 

Are the cry preparing the wilderness 
For the flower and the harvest-time. 


Though doubtings and weak misgivings 
May rise to the soul’s alarm, 

Like the ghosts of the heretic-burners, 
In the province of bold Reform! 


And now, as the Summer is fading, 
And the cold clouds full of rain, 
And the net in the fields of stubble 
And the briars, is spread in vain: 
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I catch, through the mists of life’s river, 
A glimpse of the time to be, 

When the chain from the bondman rusted, 
Shall leave him erect and free: 


On the solid and broad foundation, 
A common humanity’s right, 
To cover his branded shoulder 
With the garment of love from sight. 


Tue following article was received too late for an in- 
sertion in the last number of the Herald. With this ex- 
planation, we give it a place here.—Ep. 


Arr. XXXVI.—LETTERS FROM THE QUEEN CITY. 
NO, IL. 


BY MARIA L. VARNEY. 


Juiy 16, 1847. 


Well, the Fourth of July is past. It came on the fifth 
here, since the first of the week is regarded as holy time. 
(All time is holy.) 1 arose very early on the morning of 
the fifth, expecting, at the first beams of the approaching 
sun, to hear the roaring of cannon, the ringing of bells; 
and to see the flags waving from every high point, pre- 
paratory to the reading of the declaration and the ora- 
tions and dinners of the day. But nothing of the kind 
worthy of notice occurred. I heard nothlng louder than 
fire-crackers, until near noon. Then some cannon were 
fired on the opposite side of the river. Nor have | heard 
of any orations or dinners on the occasion. There was a 
great display of words placarded about the city, concerning 
a performance which was to take place in the Garden. 
But it turned out a mock ceremony—a nothing—except 
the fire-works in the evening. These were very fine. 
Celebrating the Fourth here, strongly reminds one of the 
make-believe attempts at “military duty” throughout the 
country, before the Mexican slaughter commenced. “Icha- 
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is written on its altars. 1 do not complain of these 
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things. {t were well that all of the bloody scenes, both of 
the past and present, were already consigned to the tomb 
of forgetfulness, and moral deeds taking their place. Yet 
there was some reason to expect something on this occa- 
sion; unless, indeed, the present war has already eclipsed 
that of 76. For we have had “ Banner Presentations” by 
ladies; the firing of cannon, and offering up of human 
sacrifices to returned volunteers, and military parading, 
until this seemed itself the seat of war. The atmosphere 
got so full of glory, that it created a dense fog in the eyes 
of many of the papers, even so much that it became a 
very sensitive subject to some of neutral politics. I speak 
of the papers as the index of public sentiment. But the 
momentary triumph of this glory, and its sudden depar- 
ture, teaches us that there is a large body of the people 
who do not sympathize with these things. Really, it isa 
treat to read one of your reform papers, which ventures 
to call things by their right names. 

There is something, after all, in those declarations of 
seventy-six, which, when separated from bloody deeds, 
it seems sorrowful to lose. The spirit which dictated those 
declarations was right; it was dignified human nature, 
standing upright, and proclaiming its own natural freedom 
—not a contracted selfishness, but a God-like independ- 
ence, which were much better maintained without the 
sword. Yet, the declaration that “all men are born free 
and equal,” is absurd. Very few are born free from ser- 
vitude and drudgery; and “equal,” here, is an undefined 
term. Men are not equal in person or possession—the 
farthest from it possible! The idea intended, is, evidently, 
that all men (and women, too,) have, by nature, an equal 
right to the use of all the natural wealth, as earth, ocean, 
atmosphere, and sunlight, including a view of the heavens. 
And this sentiment must not be lost sight of. It stands the 
first of all human questions. Would that I could, on the 
Fourth of July, have listened to a declaration of rights to 
the earth, as an outburst of the landless laborers 


Who barter life for gold, for fear of want; 
Or, homeless, waste it on the battle-field. 


Oh, it would be so fitting for the laborers to come out 
en masse on this day, and declare their rights and wrongs! 
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And then to listen to an oration setting forth the conse- 
quences with all the eloquence which such a theme could 
inspire, exhibiting, as the final consummation, the earth 
one great community farm, as the ocean is now the com- 
munity farm of the world; not by arbitrary combination, 
but because there is abundance left free for all; and, for 
the same reason, I should not be surprised if this should 
come to be the way of celebrating yet. Pity the cannon 
cannot be used with safety, and without the association of 
blood and destruction. It is grand, and much of the mar- 
tial music is grand and beautiful, and might happily parti- 
cipate in the celebration of a peaceful revolution. 

I think strongly of voting this year, although you know 
| have always regarded government as the greatest of 
absurdities. The National Reformers propose to govern- 
ment to take their hands off the people’s land, and then 
leave them to transact their own business on the principle 
of honor; that is, they ask government to cut off her right 
hand, and then try and see if she can maintain herself. 
In addition to this, they are talking of Garrett Smith and 
Elihu Burritt—personifications of peace and benevolence 
—for the Presidency. Yes, | must vote this year! There 
has been nothing before worth voting for. 

I commence writing this morning as happy as the birds; 
for | am now breathing the pure, free, country air, while 
the heavenly breezes are playing with my unfettered hair, 
and fanning my joyous limbs and bounding heart; in 
prospect of gently rolling, green hill-sides, with shady trees 
printing their dark green shadows on the light sunny sur- 
face. Then the dense forest vale, with its cool spring, 
and, a little way off, the half-mown hay-field, scenting the 
air with its sweetness, while the gay birds are chanting 
their merry notes for very joy. Oh, it isso grand! But 
“Tam,” at my elbow, reminds me that this is no finer than 
most country landscapes. Perhaps | am too much capti- 
vated with the present, to be able to compare notes. Of 
this, 1 am often guilty. The present is apt to be the pret- 
tiest and sunniest in the world. A few mornings since, 
two fine fat robins stopped in a large tree just before my 
door, and chatted a long time about locating a nest for 
their anticipated family. As soon as the matter was set- 
tled, one of them perched himself on the topmost limbs, 
and sang in the proudest, mellowest, and sweetest strain, 

VoL. u.—15 
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for the greater part of the forenoon. Then I was go 
charmed, that I declared in favor of redbreast over all the 
other birds in the world. Away went Mozarts and Betho- 
vens, and a whole tribe of songsters of various merit. 
This morning Mozart is out again with his bright cheerfy| 
song, and | am again charmed. He says,— 


I am as happee, happee, happee, 
As I can be-e, be-e, be-e. 


That birds are intelligent, and talk and sing intelligently, 
will be doubted only by those who have not watched them 
closely—seen them so carefully, ingeniously, and wisely 
build their nests—heard them chat lovingly to each other, 
with corresponding gestures—or seen them teach their 
young to fly, as | saw a blue-bird last week. She would 
fly out before the little one, and, without lighting, return 
and chat to it; then fly out again, and return as before. 
Then she would fly down and get a worm to put in its 
mouth—all the while giving oral instructions. Then, when 
it finally made an effort to fly, not understanding how or 
when to light, it hit against a limb, and fell to the ground. 
After a deal of effort, the mother succeeded in starting the 
little fellow again; but this time she flew, too, and lighted 
just before him, to show him where to stop. By this 
course of instruction—which is continued perseveringly by 
both parents, first with one of the little ones, then with 
the other—they learn to fly in a few hours. I am more 
and more convinced that the animals generally possess a 
vast deal more of intelligence than we have ever awarded 
them. A short time since, I listened to an interesting an- 
ecdote of a large dog, who stands by me grinning, as if 
conscious of his part in the story. Lion had been taught 
always to take good care of the mother and children, in 
the absence of the father, and often distinguished himself 
by some funny incidents, to show his fatherly care, and 
the responsibility which he felt for the welfare of the 
children. He would never allow the toddling infant to 
stray away by itself, but would always accompany it. 
And a lame woman who visited the house was always 
guarded by Lion. Although kind and affectionate to his 
friends, he was ready to tear an unbidden stranger in 
pieces. He is so aged, that he never leaves home for 
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pleasure, and never goes out, except when the children go 
out by themselves. Then he goes purely out of duty, of 
his own accord, to take care of them. It is really amusing 
to watch him, and see the interest he feels. He does not 
enjoy their sports, but goes steadily along, with the air 
and anxiety of an aged person. On the occasion alluded 
to, in the absence of the father, he would watch where 
the children slept. If they all slept in the same room, he 
would place himself against the door of the room, and re- 
main there through the night. If they slept in two differ- 
ent rooms in the chamber, he always took his position half 
way between. If some slept above, and some below stairs, 
he would place himself in the hall below, with his head 
to the stairs. This is only one of the thousand incidents 
which we have, to show the lively intelligence of animals 
—incidents which show various reasoning powers. And 
yet we have stupidly and egotistically named ourselves 
“intelligent beings,” and all the rest “the brute creation,” 
simply because we do not understand their language ; and 
we treat them accordingly. How many affectionate fami- 
lies are brutally separated, to satisfy the palates of the 
“Lords of creation.” How are the noble horse and ox 
treated, as though they had no feelings of freedom in com- 
mon with the rest of the living world! Oh, inconsistent 
mortals! You moan of slavery in the distance, while in 
your own hand you hold the tyrant rein and the goading 
lash, to break a spirit, by nature, as independent as your 
own. Shame on this horrid custom! Every time I hear 
the sound of the whip in the street, I feel the smart of that 
cruel slavery to which the poor animal is doomed, without 
the hope of emancipation. 

I have been again to the “Art Union,” a gallery dedi- 
cated to the fine arts of painting and statuary, notices of 
which you have before seen in the Herald. Some new 
and charming pictures have been added since my last visit, 
among which are the last three paintings by Mrs. Spencer. 
One is a little boy, some two years old, with his torn hat 
cocked on one side, and pleased all to pieces with some 
little fish sporting in the water in the glass jar be- 
fore him. This is really life-like. The expression is that 
of excessive childish glee—just what it would be under 
the circumstances. The jar and water are fine. Another 
is a tray, with a collation of strawberries, cherries, ice- 
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cream, fruit dishes, cream pitchers, etc.—all so real, that 
you can see it only with an excited palate. The third js 
a sunny-faced woman, basking in the playful smiles of her 
infant, who stands on her knee, with one hand on her 
head, clasping a bunch of flowers. In the other, he holds 
that loveliest of bloomies, my beautiful white water-lily— 
fit emblem of purity. It is “one of life’s happy hours.” 
Both are so happy, that you catch the same inspiration 
while admiring them. The tunic and veil, and the limbs 
and dress of the child, are beautifully life-like. Indeed, 
the whole is a charmingly expressive picture. Mrs. S. 
seems to excel in giving expression to her characters, 
She has many interesting pieces, both in the gallery, and 
in her own rooms on Walnut street, where everything 
around you breathes the atmosphere of industry. You 
would hardly believe that here, in this western world of 
land, an artist of her talent would be shoved into such 
contracted quarters. For talent she has, of no common 
order. If you miss a shade or finish on some of her ear- 
lier pictures, others, and particularly her last three, will 
convince you that it is neither for lack of taste or ability; 
but that prowling necessity which is ever saying in the ear 
of the artist, “march, march, march.” 

I was sorry to see nothing here yet of Frankenstein's 
beautiful shading—nothing that does him justice. But | 
need not speak of his peculiar art of distinctness in sha- 
ding, and the fine relief of his pieces. You will, proba- 
bly, see some of his last, for they have gone East. | 
think he is destined to make a figure, and that justly. 
Among the fine, soft landscapes, there is one sweet little 
river scene, in a foggy morning, before the sun is up, which 
arrested and riveted my attention, and still haunts me, like 
some fair spot on early memory. I seem to have looked 
on that scene before—when, or where, I cannot tell. It is 
not quite my wild vale, by the bend of the wild-bounding 
stream, in the land o’ the lakes, although the bend is the 
same ; nor is it that green spot on the banks of the smooth 
Owasco. Yet I have seen it, or its like, in very early life: 
for its image was found still on one of the lower plates of 
my memory. I judge that a scene that could make such 
an impression as this has, must be executed by an artist. 
It is well chosen, as well as beautifully painted. The 
bend of a beautiful river through a rich forest is not easily 
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forgotten. If you should ever chance to visit this gallery, 
you will remember this piece. I would have you see it— 
not so much for the beauty of the scene, as for the execu- 
tion. The water and trees are real. It was painted by a 
Mr. Muzzey, | think. 

But I did not expect to give you a critique of the pic- 
tures of the Art Union. In such case, I might do more 
injustice to those named than to those unnamed. I can 
only speak of the impressions I received as a common ob- 
server. Pictures, like everything else, have their language, 
and if they fail to speak as the objects speak, they fail as 
pictures. For instance, there is a Niagara Falls in the 
gallery, which I could stand before an hour without hear- 
ing the roar of falling waters, feeling the dashing spray on 
my cheek, or yielding my whole soul in adoration of the 
beautiful, sublime. Yet there is a deal of work in the 
piece, and it is justly drawn. Whether it is for want of 
proper light and coloring, or what is its deficiency, | can- 
not tell. I judge only of the language it speaks to me. 
Iam, as yet, acquainted with only a few of the artists of 
the city; yet, in the different works which I have ex- 
amined, I see a promise of a future Queen City, of which 
even Powers may be proud. 


Art. XXXVII.— THOUGHT. 


BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


“To think, is but to learn to groan, 
To scorn what all beside adore; 
To feel within the world alone, 
An alien on a desert shore; 
To loose the only ties which seem 
To idler gaze in mercy given; 
To find love, faith and hope a dream, 
And turn to dark despair from heaven!” 
BuLweEr. 


THE eloquent poet is not right,— 
To think, is not to learn to sigh, 
To change to darkness the sweet light 
And beauty of God’s equal sky! 
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Thought gives us wings to lift on high, 
From the dim dust and miry clay, 
The spirit never born to die, 
Whate’er its falterings by the way. 


Thought opens up futurity, 
With all that we shall know at last, 
And gives us the unlocking key 
To the dark bosom of the Past; 
Winding its dimly devious track 
Where buried generations lie, 
And bearing lessons of wisdom back, 
That teach us how to live or die! 


To think, will teach us to despise , 
When thwarted in its little aims, 
The soul that makes its selfish sighs 
The nucleus of earth-wide claims: 
And to rebuke that empty lie, 
Though truthful it may sometimes seem, 
That whines the sickly parrot cry, 
That love and faith are all a dream! 


Arr. XXXVIII.— CORRESPONDENCE. 


Frienp Hive :—I am decidedly pleased with the name of 
your periodical, and if it proves not a misnomer, | hope 
to be pleased with its contents. Truth—perceived Truth— 
must commend itself to the intelligence of even those who 

ield not to its dictates. A proclaimer or publisher of 

ruth—Truth unmixed with Error—must be charming to 
all rationals. Yes, like him of old—‘upon the moun- 
aa even the “feet” of such a publisher, would be beau- 
tiful. 

But, in general terms, what is the meaning or import of 
that much-used and also much-abused word Truth? What 
is Truth? The question, in its particular application—in 
its application to many particular ahatinahte been, per- 


haps, oftener asked than any other; but, like one of old, 
who made the interrogation, many are in too much hurry 
o wait for an answer to it, 
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“Truth,” says an able writer,* “may be contemplated 
objectively and subjectively. Objectively, it comprehends 
and expresses all realities, whatever they may be. Sub- 
jectively, it designates an intellectual conception in har- 
mony with the object of conception.” Subjectively con- 
sidered, it has been called the ideal world, or world within 
us, as distinguished from the actual or outer world. If we 
view things as they really are, the conception we have of 
them might be called their shadow or true delineation cast 
on the mind. The conception in the mind would fit or 
resemble the thing or subject as exactly as a glove would 
fit or resemble the human hand. 

We generally act according to our conceptions of things: 
hence, if we desire to have our acts accord with the na- 
ture and fitness of things, we see the importance of laying 
aside all prejudice, and of being free from the ebullition of 
passion, in order to let all things and subjects write their 
true natures and qualities on our comparatively passive 
minds. 

But to the “ Herald of Truth.” I suppose we must view 
its teachings as subjective Truth—the conceptions of differ- 
ent minds on things and abstract subjects. Well, 1 hope it 
will herald forth clear conceptions of all things—correct 
ideas on all subjects on which it treats. In treating on 
Man, consider his whole nature and relations, and contain 
some truths adapted to strengthen and develop all his fac- 
ulties, and give directions for developing all departments 
of hisnature. For it is reasonable to suppose—and in fact 
experience has proved, that “ vain will it be to attempt the 
universal and permanent elevation of man, in one depart- 
ment of his nature, to a point that deserves the name of 
perfection, without securing in him a correspondent devel- 
opment of every other department.” 

In denouncing Society for its numerous sins of omission 
and commission, may nothing be heralded forth that will 
have the effect to weaken the feeling of responsibility in 
the individuals of whom that society is composed. We 
must all admit, after an examination of the past history of 
the world, that Society—that is, individuals united, acting 
in unison, may create circumstances which shall mould 
the character of future generations. Instance the ancient 


_*Mahan. See his Mental Philosophy, to which I am indebted for several 
ideas found in this communication. 
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Spartans, how they moulded the minds, and bodies, too, of 
their youth. They trained them up in the way they though 
they should go. Society, with its cireumstances—its man- 
ners and customs—did this ; but it was the individual Ly- 
curgus that introduced, established those manners and 
customs. What a field there is, even now, for modern 
Lycurguses! who, inasmuch as superior light is attained, 
can introduce superior circumstances for moulding future 
generations? 

In speaking of your Herald, it was stated that I hoped 
it would proclaim Truth unmixed with Error. Yet | ex- 
pect no such occurrence. It was more of an impulsive, 
than arational hope. From the conceptions of the Infi- 
nite and Perfect alone, may be expected such Truth: to 
Him all things seem as they are. But man being a pro- 
gressive being, present perfection cannot be expected or 
found in him; that is, in his intellect. His heart or will 
may be perfectly truthful, conformed to present knowledge. 

If much Error be found in your Herald of Truth, it may 
not yet be misnamed. If it admit free discussion on all 
subjects in its columns, some Error must necessarily be 
found in it; but the spirit of free discussion is the spirit of 
Truth. Besides, free discussion is a necessary precursor to 
an arrival at Truth on some subjects,—in the clashing of 
mind with mind, Truth must be elicited; in the grapple 
between Truth and Error, Truth must shine more brightly. 

I see the topic discussed in your Herald is Progression. 
It is a subject on which I have thought much of late. The 
word sounds charmingly to me; in fact, the importance of 
it cannot be over-estimated ; for the hopes of a world are 
included in it. This law of Nature—the law of Progres- 
sion—in its application to human improvement, collect- 
ively and individually, must ultimately produce that state 
which prophets and philanthropists of past ages, whilst 
“ wrapt into future times,” have so glowingly depicted—it 
must produce a millennial state. 

The purposes of God in relation to such a state, are so 
plainly expressed in Revelation, and in the susceptibilities 
of humanity, as to silence all caviling on this point. Man's 
“course is onward, his future destiny inevitable.” Hu- 
manity will yet be developed to its utmost capacity. This 
development will constitute its bliss; for sin and misery 
are necessary effects of non- development. In order to de- 
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velopment, man must be actively and virtuously engaged ; 
and there is much truth in the old saying, “Satan finds 
some mischief still for idle hands to do.” 

Like many who are apt to exhort—more prone to give 
precepts than to practice them—I have for some time past 
wished to speak a few words in the ears of Progressionists. 

Man’s destiny, we said, was inevitable, ultimately inevi- 
table. This must be understood. It has to me been a 
consolation in believing that all wrongs would yet be 
righted—that the very nature of Truth was ultimately to 
prevail—that the gem was imperishable, could not be 
destroyed—its days being asthe years of God. But short- 
sighted and imprudent actors may put off, postpone the 
day of Truth’s triumph. I wished to remark, that, with 
the harmlessness of the dove, the wisdom of the serpent is 
equally needed, in order to hasten the car of Progression 
to its devoutly wished-for goal. 

A Progressionist must be himself progressive ; in fact, no 
one is a real friend of Progression, unless he is so practi- 
cally. Matters must be right at home, before much can 
be done abroad. 

Much thinking is also needed, else action may take place 
atrandom. Perhaps there was much good meaning in the 
advice of a master to his talkative servant, telling him to 
think three times before he spoke once. Perhaps three 
times as much time ought to be spent in thinking as in 
speaking. If mankind would generally adopt such a 
course at once, they would undoubtedly soon be in the 
way of better doing, and speaking, too, than they are at 
present. If time was spent in tracing events* and things 
back to causes, in order to their removal, more good might 
be effected, with much less exaction than there is at pres- 
ent. The good, too, would be permanent, the cause of the 
misery being removed. One well-directed blow struck at 
the evils which surround us, will tell more effectually than 
many dealt in the dark, or atrandom. Many benevolent 
hearts feel that something ought to be done to mitigate or 
remove the evils which affect humanity, and the first thing 
their hands find to do, or they are told to do, they do with 


* It has been customary to say every effect must have a cause, Is not this a 
tautology ? for what is an effect but something produced by a cause? This is 
the meaning of the word. Every event must have a cause, sounds better. See 
Mahan’s Mental Philosophy. 
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their might. I say not that such individuals feel too much: 
but they evidently think too little. If, instead of striving 
to remove or mitigate the effects only which flow from 
pernicious causes, they would remove those causes—would, 
like the strong man of olden time, feel for the pillars which 
support the modern temples consecrated to error, vice and 
misery—in bowing themselves, they might bring to bear 
against such supports, a vigor unimpaired by misdirected 
and unavailing effort. The motto, “ Be sure you are right, 
then go ahead,” would convey excellent advice to such 
impulsive individuals. By following it, they might escape 
from falling into the everlasting trammels of a narrow sec- 
tarianism, from within the precincts of which, everything 
without its boundaries is seen through a false medium, and 
presents a distorted appearance. 

Not only much thinking, but a qualified kind of think- 
ing, is needed. We want deep and independent thinking, 
guided by benevolence, and a sympathy extending as wide 
and deep as human misery extends. With such a benevo- 
lent sympathy at the helm, there can be no danger in giv- 
ing the mind an untrammeled, an independent scope of 
action: a legitimate scope of action to all the departments 
of man’s nature is what is needed. Monstrosities in man’s 
intellectual productions would not then be so often met 
with. One department of human nature would not run 
away with some other department—yes, with all other de- 
partments of it, as is sometimes the case at present. The 
productions of the human mind would then present a sym- 
metry, which is now perhaps nowhere to be met with in 
its numerous tomes. 

But, says one, such a scope of action—such a license 
given to man’s powers—such an independent investigation 
of matters and things in general—might lead to disastrous 
results. Some sentiments and doctrines consecrated by 
age, and the names of the great and the good, may be 
subverted. Some darling points in Theology, for instance, 
may be swept away with the besom of destruction, by 
such radical investigations; yea, more—the revelation 
from the Infinite and the Perfect may fall before such a 
wild and sacrilegious ordeal, and be classed among the 
wild vagaries that were once believed. 

Well, if any subject is too sacred to be investigated by 
man—to be thought upon—it concerns not mortals; its 
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beneficial influences depend not on their volitions; they 
have nothing to do with it. But if you would, you cannot 
stop man from thinking occasionally on all subjects within 
the reach of thought. If he express not his thoughts from 
fear or prudential motives, the “ under current” of thought 
is still moving on, and, if long forced to remain beneath, 
it will ultimately appear on the surface with whirlpool 
velocity, producing these truly disastrous results. Such 
has ever been a law of the human mind, when trammeled 
in its operations. “No intelligent mind,” says an anima- 
ted writer,* “can possibly pocket his intellect, while exer- 
cising his veneration.” “That the religion of the Bible,” 
he adds, “ bears philosophical scrutiny, is one of its strong 
recommendations.” Though a believer in its Divine au- 
thenticity, should it be finally found not to bear such a 
scrutiny, for one I should have to say, or think, at least, 
away with it; for Truth alone is the proper food for mind. 
But I would whisper in the ear of the fastidious, on this 
point—to those who say, “If the foundations be destroyed, 
what can the builders do ?”—I would but just say to them, 
Truth would still remain, Religion would remain the same, 
were some of the contents or accounts of this volume to 
fall before the exhibitions of progressing light. The truths 
revealed in the Scriptures were not made truths by their 
revelation; but they were revealed because they were 
truths. And no system can be rationally received as a 
Divine revelation, that contradicts (not transcends) sound 
Philosophy. But enough on this point. 

Whilst in a rather exhortatory strain, I spoke of the 
great need of blending the wisdom of the serpent with the 
harmlessness of the dove, in all our intercourse with oth- 
ers while laboring in the cause of Human Progression. 
Much prudence is needed whilst endeavoring to eradicate 
Error from the minds of those prejudiced in its favor, if we 
would be successful in our endeavors. But there is a class 
of individuals, of the conservative stamp, (the greater pro- 
portion of whom are clergymen,) to a knowledge of man- 
aging whom, I cannot attain. There is a class of imprac- 
ticables, or incompatibles, respecting whose proper course 
of treatment, I feel incompetent to give any instruction or 
exhortation. Whilst speaking of such cases—their man- 
ner of treatment—I must drop the character of the ex- 

* O. S. Fowler. 
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horter and instructor, and occupy the seat of an anxious 
inguirer. Lacking wisdom on this point, | ask, hoping to 
receive light from those who have had more experience in 
the cause of Human Progression. To reason with them, 
is perfectly futile. To its admonitions, they are, as a mar- 
tyr of old said of his persecutors, deafer than adders! 
‘hey are encrusted with a prejudice perfectly impenetra- 
ble! They think they are doing much good; whilst it is 
evident to many (or some, at least,) that they are enemies 
to human improvement! 

We despair of ever driving such individuals from their 
“infallible positions,” or of preventing their exercising an 
influence over others; yet we would implore them to be 
courteous towards, and pity the weakness of those, who, 
at an humble distance, are progressing towards their own 
infallibility. God, whose infallibility they assume, is no 
incompatible or impracticable being. Our ideas of the 
Infinite and Perfect forbid us to consider Him progressive; 
yet He has, in past ages, stooped to adapt laws and means 
to the existing state of humanity, in order to bring it up to 
a nearer approximation to His own infinite attributes. 
He has borne with the weakness of a progressing humanity. 
Let our modern conservatives learn, from the conduct of 
the Deity, whose attributes they claim, (for that is perfect 
which needs no change,) to bear with the weakness of, and 
not brand with the epithet of infidel, their brethren who 
are striving to progress towards their own perfection. 

But perhaps we are too hard with those conservatives. 
It is said by some, that all sorts of people are required to 
make a world. These conservatives may have a mission 
to perform, even in human advancement. Perhaps the 
car of Progression needs such hands to steady or moderate 
its onward speed. Perhaps Progressionists are generally 
prone to go too fast. No individual can be found who is 
the embodiment of all virtues and good qualities. Society 
at large, perhaps, supplies the defects found in all individ- 
uals, and embodies, as a whole, all that is needed to work 
out its own redemption. I would fain believe so. It is 
pleasing to hope so. 

But | must close this too lengthy communication, by 
— you much success in heralding Truth through our 

at Valley. 
- , x. P. 
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Art. XXXIX.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 


CRIMINAL AND PAUPER TREATMENT. 


Two or three of our city press have ventured to make strictures at some length upon 
the Cincinnati Jail system, to which we are minded to add a few remarks of our own. 
There has been a great deal too much reserve on this subject, in time past, either from igno- 
rance of facts, or absorption in party questions; or, if it must be confessed, from both cau- 
ses united with a third—the fear of implicating men whose position gives them the power 
of preventing many of the evils that have grown out of mismanagement and neglect. 
Occasional appeals in behalf both of the accused, not yet brought to trial, and of sen- 
tenced convicts, have for years appeared in the public prints, seemingly to no purpose. 
We have less to say upon the mere physical discomfort and exposure to which the com- 
mitted are subjected, than upon the flagrant neglect of all reformatory measures, and of 
means for the prevention of moral contagion. We would like, now we are on the subject, 
to call attention to our hospital arrangements for the accommodation, or rather reception 
ofpaupers. We would not undertake the task of furnishing a complete supplement to the 
view already given elsewhere, editorially and otherwise, of the criminal and stupid indif- 
ference manifested by the community to public morals and personal rights, if those two 
institutions may be considered atest. We only aim to set down an additional item upon 
the ledger, whose accounts, fully rendered, would show a fearful default and breach of trust, 
farand near, in those constituted guardians of the interests of the people. This is not 
meant as an imputation upon wardens and superintendents. Their responsibilities are 
probably limited and defined by already existing regulations. The abuses to be rectified 
are less the result of an active system of positive means, than of a passive failure of all 
adequate means for criminal reform or pauper improvement. Facts have only to be laid 
open to the light, to evince how greatly individual guilt is the natural issue of social in- 
justice and disorder. Faithful, ungarnished statements, will always be styled by some, & 
proof of the tendency of a class of sentimental philosophers to a mawkish sympathy for 
the guilty. Butto the matter in haad. We will deal mainly in quotations, giving our au- 
thority as we proceed. Kev. Horace Bushnell, city missionary, in his report to one of our 
churches, at the close of 1836, having visited the jail from three to four t mes a week 
through the year, says: “ Perhaps the jail is managed in the best manner it can be, with 
the present arrangements; yet it is certainly a disgrace to the county, and the most cor- 
rupting establishment that can be devised. The chain-gang is still in force, binding at 
once to hopeless ruin its multitudes; and the delinquent children of both sexes are still 
placed in the common jail, to herd with harlots and obdurate villains. Each Court turns 
from twenty to forty of the offenders loose, to steal or starve; and the police find employ- 
ment, fora few wecks, in re-taking them. A number of little boys literally have their 
homes in jail, being there more than half the time. Yet this unfortunate and wretched 
class are cut off from all hope of reformation, and wage a constant war on the community. 
I have no hope of arousing this community to a sense of the wrong they are inflicting upon 
themselves by this state of things. Other minds have made the effort, and failed.” And 
again: “If cold, or heat, or filth, rags, vermin or coarse food, hard work, and bad com- 
pany, could reform the hearts of the depraved, then were competent provision made for 
he reformation of these prisoners; and this is the only reformatory measure supplied.” 
Some may think it inevitable, under the best circumstances, that recommitment should 
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take place in the majority of cases. The N. Y. Commercial Advertiser sufficiently dis 
proves any such necessity. It declares—“ Of two hundred and seventy-three males, fo 
whom the New York Prison Association has procured situations during the past two 
years, only five have been recommitted for crime.” Mr. White, another city missionary. 
reported substantially as does Mr. Bushnell. We need not quote his language. EXx-Sena- 
tor Oliver Jones has humanely devoted much time to inquiries and personal visits, and has 
addressed a communication to the Daily Enquirer, a few clauses of which we quote from 
the Morning Herald, inserted by the Editor, to give the facts greater publicity. « Every 
Grand Jury, for years past, (we think we do not exaggerate,) as in duty bound, has visited 
the county jail, and reported it to the Court as a disgrace to the county.” Further, ip 
speaking of this establishment, he describes it as “ that loathsome place where the tender. 
est youths are confined, in close proximity with hardened villains, where no attempt at 
anything like instruction or improvement is ever made.” This is literally true, with the 
exception of preaching once a Sabbath, which, of course, is not at public charge. He pro. 
ceeds: “The confinement of any rational creature in such a place, is positively inhuman. 
And let it be recollected, that every one incarcerated here is not a criminal. Every per. 
son arrested on suspicion, or for debt, is confined in it. 1f he cannot procure bail, he has 
to wait till the next meeting of the Grand Jury, before he can obtain his discharge. This 
is sometimes as long as two months! And in nearly one-half of the cases the Grand Jury 
finds no indietment. As many as thirty persons have been discharged at once, because no 
bills have been returned against them.” “ Another matter for which the county commis 
sioners are responsible, is the chain-gang system, which it would not be too harsh to char 
acterize as infernal.” Upon this sage device, which contemplates bowing the culprit's 
soul in contrition, by ball and chain, by infamy and exposure to public gaze on our higb- 
ways and streets, he well puts the question, “* What can be expected of him, after such an 
unwise treatment, but a most desperate career of villainy?” Our police reports, crimi 
nal statistics, and swarming jails, are the answer. 1 would merely ask, then, in view of 
such facts, which, indeed,exhibit but a driblet of the sum total of social injustice and im 
policy, is it apurely innocent amusement of those who divert themselves by ridicu' ing the 
idea, that upon our social institutions is justly chargeable the mass of individual indigence 
and crime? The moulders of our institutions are the guilty; who, representing, as the; 
ought at least, the wisdom, wealth and virtue of the community, might devise and exe 
cute plans to reach and mitigate, if not remedy, the sore evils every where so visible. We 
have shown the treatment of convicted criminals—perhaps not the worst in society—-to be 
such as might shame heathenism. We think, furthermore, that if the facts in the case were 
laid open to the light, the treatment of our paupers would be regarded as cruel to the 
worst class of criminals, unless, indeed, with liberty, they in addition forfeit their souls by 
just sentence. But our quotations having forbidden our condensing within the compass 
intended, we defer animadversions on that matter to another time. 


ANDREW J. DAVIS, THE SEER. 


Most of our readers have, no doubt, seen frequent mention made of this individual ir 
the public prints. His work, which he has been preparing for some time past, is now b¢- 
fore the people, who are called upon to judge of it for themselves. It is made up of 
series of Lectures, delivered while in the Clairvoyant state. Religion, the various depart 
ments of Science, Political Economy, History, sacred and profane, are discussed. We 
have read with much interest a lengthy review of these Lectures in the New York Tribune 
We shall not review the reviewer; but when the work arrives in our city, a thorough read 
ing shall be given it, and if it prove half so interesting as it promises, we shall give our 
readers a full report and analysis of it. 

It is time that public attention be directed to this subject. The day is past, when mere 
ridicule is considered a sufficient refutation of its unique and startling phenomena. A 
fact is a fact, and its explanation should besought for. If any other field of Science prom 
ised half so liberally to repay careful investigation, the philosophers of the age would b¢ 
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there “gathered together.” Several reasons may be given for the indifference with which 
this subject has been treated by the world of Science. 

j. In its beginnings, it fell unfortunately into the hands of those who used it as a jug- 
gler would, to astonish the people, and thus reap a harvest gleaned from the credulity of 
Ignorance. In this way the subject fell into bad repute, got a bad name, and men of Sci- 
ence were unwilling to be associated with it. 

2, The infinite variety and diversity of its phenomena served to perplex many, and en- 
yelop the wholematter in doubt. It seemed to be * made of such stuff as dreams are,” too 
evanescent for the grasp of positive Science. But surely there was uniformity enough in 
the experiments to show that the whole had its foundation in Law; and where there is 
Law, there may be Science. Causes exist which produce this diversity and apparent con- 
trariety in the phenomena. These causes should be sought out, and those spiritual laws 
developed, obedience to which would always produce truthful results. 

3. The love of mystery has deterred many from the examination of this subject. Re- 
ligionists have enclosed a certain department of Nature with a thick vail, and, deeming 
this enclosed circle the “ Holy of Holies,” they have considered every attempt to rend this 
vail as impious sacrilege. But it should not be forgotten, that other departments of Nature, 
once guarded, in like manner, by superstitious terrors, have been unvailed, and true Reli- 
gion has not suffered by the violence. The Deity does not withdraw his works from criti- 
cism. Why should he? They are perfect, and will stand the test of the severest scrutiny. 
There is no shifting and shading of lights for effect in creation. God’s truth, like the dia- 
mond, gleams most in the broad sunlight. Our reverence for Deity would not diminish 
upon a nearer approach to Him. Walk in open presence with Him, as Adam did in the 
Garden, and you will not forget that He alone is great and noble. We have worshiped 
our Creator in the outer sanctuary—in Solomon’s Porch. Think you that he who wor- 
shiped in the inner sanctuary, where the cherubim spread their wings, and the Shekinah 
glowed in intense radiance—where the seraphim uttered their praises,—think you that he 
bowed less lowly than the outer worshiper? But it may be replied that no one should 
thus enter the inner temple but the pure and the good. This we readily admit. No 
one but he who obeys the laws of his being—the physical and spiritual—can be thus fortu- 
nate. And we here assert, that when this matter is fully canvassed and spread before the 
public, it will be found that disobedience to natural laws—including, of course, the spirit- 
ual—has produced those numerous abortive experiments in this department of Science. 
But more of this hereafter. 

A. J. Davis, the Seer! This title will undoubtedly strike many as an arrogant, and, peér- 
haps, blasphemous assumption. But we would in no wise condemn his mission unheard. 
We shall read his work for ourselves, and would advise our readers to do so likewise. 
There have been seers in time past! Few doubt this. Isaiah, Jeremiah, and a number of 
others, have left the recorded evidence of this fact. Whole centuries have passed by since 
theirday. But Nature has not changed—heaven has not changed—God is still unchange- 
able. If Isaiah was inspired—-and who doubts it?—he was so because he fulfilled the 
laws of inspiration. If any other man, of this, or of any other age, fulfils in like manner 
those laws, will he not be equally inspired? There is no favoritism with God! There 
cannot be! 

And would it be strange, if the discovery should be made that a way has been open since 
man’s birth, by which he may have access to Deity, and be taught of Him?—that we are not 
wholly dependent upon the sayings, written or traditionary, of others long since dead? 
Certainly, if man be a child of heaven, and an expectant denizen of that world, he should 
not be unhappy upon finding a “ route of communication” with the “ Mother-Land.” Isit 
enough to say that we have the writings of the past worthies? Alas! they are gone; and 
since their departure, their writings have been rent, tortured, and frittered away, until few 
pretend to know infallibly their original meaning. Who is there that has not felt like ex- 
Claiming, O! for a Daniel, to interpret the dream! 
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REWARD OF LITERARY LABOR. 


Exctanp pays her periodical writers, Germany for her books, and France for her plays, 
In London, the Reviewer gets fifteen or twenty dollars per sheet, and sometimes fifty or 
one hundred pounds for an article; for the latter he would get, in Paris, one hundred 
francs, and in Germany eight dollars. George Sand is paid more liberally than Cousin, 
De Balzac, Augustin, Thierry, De Vigny, and other notables; she gets ten pounds per 
sheet. Jules Janin writes twelve columns per week for the Journal des Debats, for two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year; and a London journal offers him the same sum for his 
name with a slight letter as“ Paris Correspondent.” In England, one book out of thirty 
pays its expenses; the twenty-nine authors, for the most part, pocket their losses. By)- 
wer has a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds for a novel; Balzac, with all his industry, 
three hundred a year; and his German brother twenty. The Drama is paid better in Ger- 
many than in England, and better still in France. The writer in repute realizes, frequent- 
ly, five, eight, or ten thousand dollars for a play. There is an account of eighteen five-act 
plays, at the Theatre Francais, which ran variously from fifty to one hundred nights, aver. 
aging some $5,000 each, from the one Theatre alone. Sheridan Knowles received for the 
Hunchback, in England, 400 pounds; and Douglas Jerrold, for Black-Eyed Susan, tea 
pounds. The author of a French Farce, the Gamin de Paris, built a country-seat from 
the proceeds. 

The North American Review pays one dollar or one dollar and a half per page. The 
Whig and Democratic Reviews pay two dollars per page, which is equal to the North 
American’s one. The competition of Graham and Godey has raised the rate, in special 
instances, to fifty dollars for a tale by Willis, Poe, or Mrs. Kirkland, a chapter by Cooper, 
or a poem by Bryant. Authors cre the most laborious and self-sacrificing persons in so- 
ciety. They do the most, and get the least for it. Without them, the people would be 
savages this very day; and, notwithstanding the knowledge and pleasure they afford the 
people, they are permitted to almost famish. But the fault is partly their own—they do 
not “stir up” the people to improvement as they should do. The above facts are found in 
*“ Frazer’s Magazine” and the “ Literary World.” 


LEGAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Ir appears that, on the trial of Abner Rogers for murder, five witnesses were rendered 
competent to testify on the part of the prosecution, by a special pardon from the Governor 
that is, four persons guilty of offences which the wisdom of the world has considered evi 
dence of such depravity as to render them totally unworthy of belief, received a specia! 
pardon to enable them to aid in convicting a man charged with murder! There must, in: 
deed, be a regenerative charm in the Governor’s pardon! Scoundrels called in to send to 
the gallows a man presumed to be innocent! More than all—these five persons, known 
to be guilty, were discharged from punishment, in order that one man, supposed to be 
guilty, but presumed innocent, might be punished! When will the tyranny of system ve 
overcome, and rationality characterize the doings of man? 


Ovr interesting correspondent, Mr. Sanpers, does not appear in this number of tie 
Herald. The third “ Link in the Chain” was mislaid, and as Mr. Sanpers was absent 
from the city, the loss could not be repaired in time for the present number. We have just 
received from him a lengthy article, which will appear in our next. Mr. Sanpers is now 
our near neighbor, having just completed the purchase of the “ Sunday News.” We have 
no doubt that his paper will fill an important place in the Literature of the West. We 
wish him success. 





